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YOUR PROUD POSSESSION OF A PARKER ‘SI’ 


You know, of course, that Parker 51’s are scarce. There 
are reasons. 4 The ‘‘51” is not hastily mass-produced. 
It is a precision instrument, achieved by 56 years of 
craftsmanship. And today, with Parker working to 
produce vital war equipment, we build but a fraction of 
the 51’s we could sell. 4 Happily, more of these ‘‘most 
wanted” pens are coming. We hope the day is not far off 
when you may own a “51”, 4 Then you'll touch that 
protected point to the paper—and find it starts instantly! 
Agile as your own forefinger, the Parker ‘51’? keeps 
pace with your thoughts. So smooth is the tip of costly 
Osmiridium, it seems to float above the paper. 4 And 


COPR, 1945 BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


look! Like magic, each word dries as you write! For 
this pen—and only this pen—has the design and con- 
struction which permit satisfactory use of the world’s 
fastest drying ink, Parker “51” Ink. Ordinary ink 
may also be used. 4 Such a pen is worth waiting for. 
Place a reservation order with your Parker dealer now. 
¢ Parker “51” pens come in four colors: Black, 
Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan-Brown. $12.50; 
$15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. 
Parker Vacumatic pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 

MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT— BUY WAR BONDS NOW 
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“Material Allocation” & “Inventory Contre!” 
Systems Speed Re-Conversion! 


Confusion is costly. Well-housed records—simple to keep 
and check, easy and speedy to handle, compact and port: . 
able—this is one way to speed re-conversion. The Cardineer 
in both cabinet and desk models is available ow. It. is 
but one of many Diebold products—all excelling in. one 












































TRA-DEX of the three basic types of record systems—vertical, : Bay en : 
waarice ae visible and rotary. Ask a Diebold representative which VISIBLE BOOKS 7 
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WATER WINGS 








HEN one of. the newly developed Higgins air- 

borne lifeboats parachutes to the aid of downed 
fliers, a lot of GEON polyvinyl resin in the form of 
fabric coatings drops with it. Sails, sail covers, tar- 
paulins, water catchers—all are made from a GEON- 
coated fabric (“Duroduck”, by Hudgins & Ratsey). 
Even the parachute packs and instrument cases are 
coated with this life-lengthening material. 


That’s because coatings of GEON offer such high 
resistance to normally destructive factors. For example, 
in the South Pacific area, an untreated fabric may be 
attacked by mildew and fall to pieces 
overnight. But mildew has no harmful 
effect on a coating of GEON. Nor does 
GEON suffer from the effects of sunlight, 


Geon 
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Polyvinyl [Vili 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....222.2.0. 











Sails and all other fabric parts of rescue craft are protected by light-weight coatings of GEON 


air, heat, cold, salt water, abrasion—all of which are 
present in this unusual service. 


In other fields, GEON may be made into products 
that resist oils, acids, foods, creasing, and flame. GEON 
raw materials may become a transparent packaging 
material that can be heat‘sealed—or scuffproof luggage 
that will wear indefinitely—or shoe soles and heels that 
will last as long as the uppers—or upholstery material 
that can be left outdoors because it resists the action of 
sun and rain. All products of GEON may be delicately 
or brilliantly colored. There will be uses for products 

made from GEON in every industry. For 

more information please write Depart- 
‘ ment AA-9, B. F. Goodrich, Chemical 
Company, Rose Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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~ Over-30 Group 


While much shouting is being done con- 
cerning how different groups are to be re- 
leased from the Army, one group remains 
ignored. They are thos over-age persons 
who are retained in the service against their 
will, despite the Army’s own admission that 
their usefulness is limited. 

Many of these men were 85 and older 
when called to the service. Since few of 
them could be used effectively in combat 
units, they were assigned to rear-echelon 
jobs that were vital to the prosecution of 
the war. The end of the war in Europe has 
completed many, if not most, of these jobs; 
yet these men are still held. 

Under the present point system these 


, older soldiers accumulate points very slow- 


ly because they do not and should not get 
combat points. * 

These men are acutely conscious of the 
difficulties that will face them upon retum 
to civilian life. They have seen too many 
instances of employment policies prohibit- 
ing the hiring of persons in their age group. 
A case in point is that the State Department, 
in looking for personnel, prescribes persons 
from 21 to 30 years. 

These over-age servicemen can become 
“war casualties” quite as much as those who 
have suffered in battle because of such poli- 
cies and the Army’s_ indifference to their 
situation. 

Orricer’s NaME WITHHELD 
’ ¢/o Postmaster + sal 
New York, N. Y. 


@ I am pleading the case of servicemen who 
are over 80. These are the boys who 
sweated out the depression, who were 
forced to work on the WPA or in CCC 
camps or at low wages in sweatshops in or- 
der to help support aging parents or 
younger brothers and sisters. Most of them 
never had a decent job until about two or 
three years before they were drafted. They 
are now approaching 40, and they haven't 
got anything but a pair of hands and a 


Set. Wiz.11AM E,; Soupson 
Florence, S. C. 
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Mistaken Identity 

The Aug. 6 NEWSWEEK carries a state- 
ment in regard to the anticipated demise of 
the Training Within Industry, War Man- 
power Commission, together with a repre- 
sented photograph of Channing R. Dooley, 
national director. 

I am sure that Mr. Dooley will not be 
complimented by your mistake, though the 
gentleman whose likeness is exhibited may 


be highly appreciative. 

I know that he never smoked a pipe— 
never saw him with a vest~he is devoid of 
that quantity of hair. In fact, the only simi- 
larity is that Dooley, like the gentleman 


Setting the pace 
for the coach streamliners 
of tomorrow 


Dinner or breakfast in the cheerful Pace- 
maker dining car is attractively served at 
n attractive price. Yet even on this thrifty 
menu, New York Central allows service 


This young lady’s meeting her Navy Dad 
for the first time. So now she’s beauty 
napping in the special Women’s Coach, 
where the Maid watches over her while 
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men and women a special discount. 


Mother’s in the dining car. 


[women's 
COACH 
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Mode 


SEATS RESERVED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Slant 0 Sleep 


At night, when coach lights dim to a 
soothing blue, the Pacemaker’s pillow- 
soft seats can be slanted back to a sleep- 
inviting angle. Passengers who wish ex- 
tra pillows can rent them for a trifle. 








PORTER KEEPS 
CAR NEAT 











SPACIOUS 
DRESSING 
ROOMS 


Coudot Oa Mheets 


Thanks to Pacemaker’s spacious, 
well-appointed dressing lounges, 
it’s easy for a woman to keep look- 
ing her best . . . even when travel- 
ing light in wartime. 


favortte 
Wag and Oty 
The Club-Observation Lounge is open 
to all Pacemaker passengers without 
charge. Always a favorite spot with 
travelers who want to chat, read, play 
cards or enjoy refreshments, 


OBSERVATION 





LOUNGE 








B* DAY, uniforms mingle with civil- 
ian clothes in the cheery dining 
and lounge cars. By night, coach lights 
dim ... seats lean restfully back ... talk 
sinks to silence ...and only the hum of 
the wheels hints that these passengers 
are gliding over the Water Level Route 
on a schedule almost as fast as the 20th 
Century’s own. 

‘For this is New York Central's 
streamlined, air-conditioned, all-coach 
Pacemaker. Launched shortly before 


the war, it has shuttled night after 
night between New York and Chicago 
... speeding 1,700,000 wartime pas- 
sengers on their way .. . setting the 
pace today for those finer coach stream- 
liners that will add new thrills to the 
thrifty travel of tomorrow. 


REE! NEW, ENLARGED BOOKLET “Behind the 
nes of a Railroad at War"’—containing 13 cut- 
away pictures of 20th Century Limited, caboose,~ 
engine cab, troop train, mail car, hospital train, 
etc. Write Room 1221R, 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The 


Through wide Pacemaker windows, many 
a returned fighter has renewed acquaint- 
ance with America . . . the tall cities, busy 
factories and white-steepled villages along 
the Water Level Route. , 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘NEW YORK CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 








Two Ways to Solve 
Your Product Marking. Problem 











MULL IT OVER ON 
1 THE GOLF COURSE 












PUT IT UP TO” 
Demnioow 




















Right now you’re up to your ears in war production. But you 
probably are still thinking about a new product to be made 
when peace comes. You’re also probably thinking about mar- 
keting that product . . . how to trademark it, package it or how 
to get your story across at the point of sale, among other things. 


That’s where Dennison comes in. Whatever your marking 
problem, remember, there’s more than a century of specialized 
experience at your beck and call here in Framingham. So when 
the time comes, put your problems up to 


Denison 
PAPER SPECIALISTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


heya sate > plan today the tags or labels that can 
eect pe hha Present ee ction of enthaots ts is given 
me nem but ee noes work sainmeenseniien of eveney mip 
industry oes on. Evidences of past given in 
Sabnenaiion booklet on product mar and identification. Get the 
coupon that will bring yours to you in mail today. 











Dennison ManufaecturingCompany Name.............cccceseccscees tte ceeeeeeeeneees 
$80 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. ; 


re te er Re oc ag pee A 


Be at Every Point of Sale.” City... reece eeees » sevens Zone.. ... State........ 

















Mr. Dooley Mr. Ching 


_in this picture, is possessed of big ears 


which permit him to listen well and 
act constructively. 


LEonarp P. LyNncH 


War Manpower Commission 
Chicago, Iil. 


The mistake was. NEwsweEex’s. The man 
pictured was Mr. Cyrus Ching, vice presi- 
dent of the U.S. Rubber Co., shown above 
with Mr. Dooley, who, despite Mr. Lynch's 
testimony Is wearing a vest. 
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Mistaken Ballot 


Here is another reason for the poor show- 
ing of the service ballot in the national elec- 
tion (Newsweek, April 30). Enclosed find 
the ballot that was mailed to me-—still un- 
opened. Notice the date when it was posted 
(May 4, 1945). 

What the hell good is a ballot. mailed six 
months after election day? 


G. B. Fowier, WT 1/c 
‘ e/o FPO 
New York City 


Water Tender Fowler should have opened 
the ballot envelope. It contained not a bal- 
lot for the Nov. 6, 1944, Presidential elec- 
tion but one for the June 12, 1945, Bayonne, 
N. J., primary. In conformity with the state's 
soldier-vote law, the Hudson County clerk, 
starting on March 29, mailed 30,000 ballots 
to servicemen continuing until five days be- 
fore the primary—or approximately one 
month after Fowler's ballot was mailed. 
The clerk’s office reports that out ‘of every 
five servicemen receiving the absentee bal- 


’ lots only one voted. 


Pa 


Senator Bilbo 


Those direct quotations from Senator 
Bilbo’s letters (NeEwsweEexK, Aug. 6) tell 
much more than comments on “The Man” 
ever could. I never gave much thought to 
reincarnation before but, by golly, I think 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels has definite- 
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Ralph Stoetzel, Architect 


Have you ever watched a house grow young? 


. Some houses, like lovely women, bloom to 
LZ new beauty with the years. Time frets and 
A weather gnaws at these houses, yet as you 
observe them they appear to grow not old, 
but young! 
Not magic, but the regular application of white lead 
paint, is the secret of such enduring youth. That is because 
this painting material rejuvenates surfaces with dazzling 
beauty... guards them securely from time and weather. 
There is no finer painting material than white lead. And 
for 102 years there has been no finer white lead than Eagle. 
And now Eagle Pure White Lead-in-Oil has a companion 


product: Eagle Ready-to-Use Pure White Lead Paint which, 
as its name implies, is ready-mixed, sold by the gallon, and 
all set for the brush ... in Ready-to-Use (RTU) form. 
Quality and economy of doth are firmly established, although 
quantities are presently curtailed by wartime shortages, 

In addition to manufacturing white lead to help houses 
“prow young,” Eagle-Picher produces, for the fighting and 
home fronts, hundreds of other lead, zinc and. insulation 
products... from basic minerals mined, smelted and fabri- 
cated in the company’s properties. Against the needs of 
postwar America, new and better products and services are 
already in blueprint. 


Ep EAGLE-PICHER 


i Lead - Zinc - Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


War Bonds are your fight against Inflation! 














NOW IMPROVED AND RELEASED 


~ PROVED IN WARTIME USE 




















































































_ TO MEET TODAY'S NEEDS 


or in the Dictaphone family 
of war-tested and proved Electronic 
dictating and recording equipment is 
the Dictaphone Cameo Electronic dic- 
tating machine. 


This new Model “AE” can be placed 


on the executive’s desk, or in a floor 
stand or cabinet. It extends the scope 
of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation to 
include use in open offices, even when 
traffic noises are heavy or when com- 
plete privacy is desired. 

You speak conversationally to a 
light-weight, scientifically designed mi- 
crophone held at ease near your lips. 
The sensitivity of this microphone, 
which is also a loudspeaker for “play- 
backs,” permits dictation in a low 
voice. By means of an adjustable vol- 
ume control, the recording can be 
strengthened or softened to suit the 


ee. 





listening comfort of the secretary. Fi- 
delity and intelligibility are attained 
through Dictaphone Electronic ampli- 
fication. 


Learn how this new equipment can . 


help you keep on top of your job. A 
Dictaphone representative will gladly 
,demonstrate this and other Dictaphone 
Electronic equipment. 

For descriptive literature consult your 
local phone book or write DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


-DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphoné 
Corporation, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and 
other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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ly wormed his way into and is still plugging 
in our super, home-grown race baiter. 

Jenness S. BREWER 
East Hartford, Conn. 


@ We Southerners are getting tired of your 
trashy magazines and newspaper columns 
degrading our section of the country and 
instilling damn-fool ideas into the heads of 
the colored people. Leave the South alone 
for a while, will you? 
Harotp J. Summers, CM 1/c, USNR 

Quonset Point, R. I. 
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Square Deal for the Nisei 


Recently there has been much talk re- 
garding the Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
I have a few words to say about them. 

I am a former infantryman of the 133rd 

‘ Infantry, 34th Division. A year ago, attached 

to us was. the 100th Battalion (American- 
born Nisei) which, as you know, is one of 
the highest-cited units in the ETO and 
MTO. While we fought with them, they 
were indeed very courageous and skillful 
in every task they were assigned. During 
the periods when we were sent to the rear 
for a two- or three-day rest, we would go 
over to visit them and they did likewise. 
-They treated us just like brothers—in fact, 
‘we felt like brothers. 

On one particular assignment, which was 
a suicide assignment, they. all volunteered 
knowing that they might not return. They 
lost twice as many men as the number they 
rescued from a death trap. 

Now in return, what do they receive 
from the American people back home? A 
kick in the pants. What’s come over the 
American people? Do they want Nazism 
in the States? They certainly are looking for 
it! If. this situation were for the combat 
men to decide, they would see to it that 
these boys get a square deal, for they know 
of their accomplishments here in France 
and Italy. 


Pvr. Ray E. Dinmint 
Italy a 


The Truman Song 

In The Periscope for July 23 you had an 
article about the new song—“The Truman 
Song”—we sing over here in Italy. By co- 
incidence, I found an article about the song 
in The Stars and Stripes with the following 
verse printed: 


Please, Mr. Truman, won't you send 


. ts home 
We have captured Napoli and lib- 
erated Rome: 
- We have licked the master race, 
And now there’s lots of shipping 
space, 
So, won’t you send us home? 
Let the boys at home see Rome. 


Prc. LeRoy W. Goyer 


c/o Postmaster ao 
New York, N.Y. = 
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buy and hold War Bonds 


BARRELED IN THE LONG AGO 


Draw on this treasury of fully ripened flavor . . . Ancient Age. 


Ic has been maturing since before the war in charred oak barrels. 
For those who appreciate the quality and mellowness 


found only in a truly great Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age. 


Every Drop... Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. - 








LIKE A DIAMOND IN THE SKY 


“fe Travel TWA at night and yow’re moving through a world 
of diamond-studded skies, moon-silvered rivers and cities heaped like jewels 
on the black velvet of the land. Those are the beauties we want you to 
remember, even in this hurried time of essential traveling. So the skill 
of the TWA Captain at the controls, the solicitude of courteous TWA 
Hostesses, the comfort of TWA planes are all blended to 
make your trip memorable—a bright diamond 


of pleasant relaxation snatched from the sky. 


POINTS THE WAY 


Don't travel unless your trip helps win the war 
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For Your 
Information... 





Dorothy Woolf 


ast week, while 

airing a NEws- 
WEEK exclusive story, 
CBS Commentator 
William L. Shirer de- 
scribed us as a “usu- 
ally careful maga- 
zine.” Coming from 
a fellow news-gath- 
erer of his stature, 
this is high praise 
and, we think, favor- 


Passed—Perfect 


ably reflects the elaborate NEwswEEK 
system of checks and triple checks for 
accuracy in our editorial copy. One staff 
member, in particular, felt pretty good 
about Mr. Shirer’s remark. She is Dorothy 
Woolf, our News Editor in charge of Re- 
search. For it is up to Miss Woolf and 50 
crack researchers to keep factual errors 
out of Newsweek. This young group. of 
Phi Betes, M.A.’s, and linguists is anne 
tionally well equipped for such a thank- 
less task. You readers, correctly, take it 
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for granted that our printed information 
is accurate. But when we err, you let us 
know in large numbers, and Dorothy 
Woolf starts checking back to see what 
happened. 


Checking back on Miss Woolf, 
we find that she was in on the very be- 
ginning of NEwswEEK which she says 
she joined as a “double threat—secretary 
to the editor and head of the now non- 
existent Law and Headliner departments. 
Somehow, the secretarying was always 
neglected so the editor got a new secre- 
tary and I became a full-time writer (60 
hours of work a week instead of 50).” 
Miss Woolf had grown to double-threat 
status after graduating from Barnard 
College and doing five years of features 
for The New York Sunday Times. 





She recalls that “because I was 
Law Editor and because a cluttered Clip 
Desk found it: difficult to distinguish 
law from crime, I covered for NEws- 
WEEK some of the juiciest crimes. in a 
crimeful era, notably those of John Dil- 
linger and Bruno Richard Hauptmann.” 
In those days, Miss Woolf banged away 
at a typewriter surrounded by police pic- 
tures of gangsters’ bullet-riddled bodies 
and was known as the Act-of-God girl 
because she covered floods, fires, earth- 
quakes, and tornadoes as well as disasters 
wrought by man. 


There are many good reasons why 
Dorothy Woolf occupies that all-impor- 
fant detecting desk, although she herself 
suspects she was chosen for the job of 
directing researchers because “I have a 

retty good memory” and because “my 

ad temper at least frightens people into 
working.” Of researchérs we ask a solid 
background in general information, an 
intimate knowledge of each magazine de- 
partment, and a deep understanding of 
each department head’s research require- 
ments.’ For a researcher must see that 
research specified by the writers is com- 
plete and accurate. 


Miss Woolf continually acts as a 
goad to, and guardian of, perfection. Her 
high standards are a steady challenge 
and, sometimes, slightly irritating when 
we're trying to get to press. But, as each 
issue closes and we relax, Dorothy Woolf 
keeps right on worrying. She’s waiting for 
you to let us know if we missed. 
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Whether it’s. air conditioning or 
refrigeration for a fighting ship or for 
@ post-war store 








































































































































































On AIRCRAFT CARRIERS and PT boats; on sub- 
marines, battleships, cruisers and destroyers; on cargo ships, 
hospital ships and tankers...and on giant ocean liners now 
serving as troop transports you'll find Frigidaire equip- 
ment protecting perishable foods, cooling drinking water, 
air conditioning aviators’ “ready” rooms, and performing 
many other refrigeration and air conditioning services. 


— 4 ‘a 
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ON LAND AND SEA Frigidaire 
Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
ing equipment has many appli- 
cations. Here are a few of them: 


Milk cooling 

Bakery refrigeration 

Meat storage 

Bottled beverage cooling 
Ice cream storage 

Air conditioning for stores 
Vegetable storage 

Rivet cooling 

Vaccine and serum storage 
Parachute storage 
Refrigerated trucks 
Aircraft testing . 
Aviators’ clothing storage 
Munition manufacture 
Lens grinding 

Banana storage 

Cooling welding tips 
Freezing foods 

Water cooling 

Air conditioning trains 
Refrigerating blood banks 
Candy storage. 

Beer and wine cooling 
Home air conditioning 
X-ray and photo processing 
Dairy product storage 
Steel tempering processes 
Oil flow testing — 

Locker storage 

Retarding of fermentation 
Fur storage 


Whatever you need — refrig. 
eration or air conditioning—con- 
sult your Frigidaire Dealer. He 
_ean tell you about the kind of 
‘- equipment that will meet your 
needs ... give you latest infor- 
mation on when this ipment 
may be available. Find his name 
in classified telephone book un- 
der “Refrigeration Equipment.” 
Orwrite Frigidaire, :, 
529 Amelia Street, 6° US 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Im gY ih \ 
ia ae | ae 
mercial Road, \. 
side 12, Ontario. aes? 
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C ite TSC O Pp C - 
What's Behind Today's large ports and the Russians may assign of the ATC and to obtain release of trans- 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


President Truman and Secretary of 
State Byrnes learned of Russia’s entry 
into the war against Japan only 30 min- 
utes before the President announced it; 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington first 
learned of it through the news services 
... Joseph Davies, former U.S. Am- 


bassador to Soviet Russia and Belgium, | 


may be named Ambassador to London, 
if Ambassador Winant resigns. The Presi- 
dent was pleased with Davies’ work re- 
cently in Moscow and Berlin . . . Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Administrator of Veterans 
Mffairs, is expected to appoint Maj. Gen. 
Paul Hawley his medical director. Gen- 


eral Hawley is chief Army surgeon in the - 
President Tru-_ 


European theater .. . 
man’s order to the WPB to stay on the 
job for the reconversion period will make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for Chair- 
man J. A. Krug to take a job in private 
industry, as he has been hoping to do... 
Incidentally, the President is thinking of 
merging the WPB and the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 


The Power of the Universe 


After President Truman summoned Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
and the other scientists and military ex- 
perts who had directed the perfection of 
the atomic bomb to the White House 
last week, a long silence ensued while 
they were waiting to advise him on the 
future use and control of the invention. 
Then one of the leading scientists said 
abruptly: “I’m sorry it worked.” One of 
the military men said: “Amen.” 


Occupation of Japan 

As decided by the Big Three at Pots- 
dam, the occupation of Japan will in 
general follow this pattern: Control over 
the completely disarmed enemy will be 
exercised by an inter-Allied council under 
the supreme American Commander in 
Tokyo, using the Japanese state appara- 
tus but backed by military forces con- 
centrated at key points in whatever 
strength is necessary for dominance. The 
bulk of the occupation forces will be 
American with some Chinese, .and the 
British may station naval units at some 


froops to Hokkaido, northernmost of the 
Jap home islands. Since Russia subscribed 
to the Cairo declaration returning Man- 
churia to China, Chinese troops (Nation- 
alists and Communist) will occupy the 
lost province, except along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway which Russia intends to 
police (see page 44). In Korea, the occu- 
pation pattern in the main will follow 
that for Austria, with the Allies remain- 
ing only until a stable Korean govern- 
ment is established. 


What Truman Learned Later 


More than a year ago, President Tru- 
man discussed with a reporter the activi- 
ties of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, which he then headed. After 
referring to the Canol project he said that 
the Army also had taken over thousands 
of acres in the state of Washington and 
had spent millions of dollars building an 
enormous plant. Army officers met com- 
mittee inquiries with the word “secret.” 
Truman said: “We intend to find out 
what all that money-is being spent for.” 
He found out. Last week he announced 
the atomic bomb, partly produced at 
Richland, Wash. 


Politics 

Senator Shipstead of Minnesota, one 
of the two senators who voted against the 
world security organization, has told in- 
timates he does not plan to run for re- 
election néxt year . . . Rep. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, a New Deal favorite, expects to 
run for governor of Texas in 1946... 
Nebraska Republican politicians predict 
their biggest interparty fight in years be- 
tween Sen. Hugh Butler and Gov. 
Dwight Griswold for the Republican 
nomination for Butler’s Senate seat. 


Truman and de Gaulle 


President Truman is still cool toward 
de Gaulle. He hit the ceiling recently 
when told that a French general, asked 
by an American general to remove 
French troops from the Italian Val 
d’Osta area, remarked: “I hope I shall 
not be forced to shoot American soldiers.” 


National Notes 


The Air Transport Command is rapid- 
ly stepping up return of soldiers from 
Europe by air. Soon a plane will be leav- 
ing the ETO every six minutes for the 
U.S. . .. Pressure is being put on to 
get the Army to clarify the future status 


port planes needed by the airlines . . . 
The Adjutant General’s Office will set 
up a records center at the St. Louis Ord- 
nance plant. In it will be the file of every 
Army man and woman in this and the 
last war. The project will eventually re- 
quire 8,000 employes . . . The Foreign 
Economic Administration may be abol- 
ished and its functions divided between 
the State and Commerce Departments 
and the WPB .. . Abe Feller, general 
counsel of UNRRA, will be appointed 
assistant to Edward R. Stettinius Jr. on 
the World Security Council. 


Trends Abroad 


Disregarding Allied protests, the Por- 
pa, et have appointed the former Nazi 
cultural attaché in Lisbon to a professor- 
ship at the University of Coimbra. . . 
The Potsdam agreement to admit Allied 
newspapermen to Poland specifically, 
though not publicly, excludes radio cor- 
respondents. When President Truman 
discussed this matter with Stalin, the lat- 
ter said: “You have recognized the Pol- 
ish Government. Why don’t you take this 
up with them?” . . . Of the 1,400 Polish 
refugees at the Santa Rosa camp in 
Mexico, which is being disbanded, only 
twenty have asked to be returned to 
Poland. The rest are split 50-50 on want- 
ing to emigrate to the U.S. or stay in 
Mexico. 





Inflation in Shanghai 


Travelers reaching Chungking from 
Shanghai report that inflation in the pup- 
pet territory has skyrocketed with the de- 
cline of Japanese power and that the 
situation there is even worse than it is 
in Free China. Old $1 Chinese nation- 
al currency notes have been exchanged 
for as much as $180 in puppet bank 
notes. Since the value of waste paper 
is greater than that of some puppet 
notes, one merchant turned in all his 
cash for bills of the smallest denomina- 
tion and sold the pile as waste paper 
with a nice profit. 


Gas for Winnie 


At a recent luncheon party, Winston 
Churchill recalled that the English peo- 
ple turned down Marlborough on his re- 
turn from the wars. The former Prime 
Minister said he was only sorry to leave 
10 Downing Street because he didn’t 
have a London house and was devoted 
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to the city. He added, however, that he 
intended to drive up frequently from the 
country. At this point, Mrs. Churchill 
broke in to inquire just where he thought 
he would get the petrol. Churchill seemed 
taken aback. After a minute’s reflection, 
he said: “Perhaps the government will 
lend me some as leader of His Majesty's 
Loyal Opposition.” 


Disgruntled Inventor 


After a long search for Dr. Paul 
Schmidt, one of the men who developed 
the V-1 jet motor, American MP’s caught 
him by accidenf near Munich in a routine 
roundup of curfew violators. During the 
questioning, Schmidt assumed they knew 
who he was and quickly confessed his 
identity. Another reason he gave for 
talking freely: The Nazis sold his in- 
vention to the Japs for a pittance last 
March and refused to give him any part 
of the price. 


The U, S. and Spain 


Expect the U. S. shortly to show a defi- 
nitely firmer disapproval of the govern- 
ment of Francisco Franco in Madrid. 
State Department officials are urging the 
use publicly of a number of harsh terms 
which in recent weeks they have been 


using privately in conversations with 


Spanish officials in Washington and 
abroad. Failure on the part of Spain to 
rid itself of Franco and his Falangists 
may result in economic sanctions and 
eventual severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Since the recent Big Three slap at 
Franco in barring his government from 
membership in the United Nations, the 
State Department has been feeling pres- 
sure from U. S. public opinion und Latin 
American Governments. 


Latin American Trend ° 


Britain’s shift toward Socialism is stim- 
ulating the leftist ferment in Latin Amer- 
ica. Demands of labor groups there for 
more and speedier social reforms will get 
more attention than heretofore. Lifting 
of the- Argentine state of siege is a straw 
in the wind. Groups favoring the main- 
tenance of full-scale U.S. economic aid 
to the Latin American republics after the 
war cite the British election in support of 
that course. They say that if aid is dras- 
tically diminished or cut off, the republics 
will look to Britain or the U.S.S.R. fo 
political leadership. 


Foreign Notes 


U.S. observers fear serious outbreaks 
of disease in Berlin this winter because of 
destruction of its sewage system. There 

‘is a great stench fronr several thousand 
bodies still buried in debris and in the 
sewage system . . . Discount published 
reports that Francisco Najera, Mexican 
Ambassador to the U. S., will be named 
Foreign Minister to succeed Ezequiel 
Padilla. It is likelv that Najera will stay 
in Washincton and Manuel Tello, Under 


carrying of guns 


Secretary of Foreign Affairs, will act as 
Foreign Minister for the duration of the 
Avila Camacho administration . . . Ex- 
pect a joint order soon forbidding the 
by American, British, 
Russian, and French troops in Berlin, 


_It’s been decided that there’s no danger 


from German civilians and the order is 
designed to halt such shootings as have 
occurred among the troops themselves 
when the age-old problem of alcohol and 
guns comes up. 





What to Do With Helium 


The Interior Department, with a large 
surplus of helium accumulated when the 
Navy thought lighter-than-air craft would 
play a larger part in the war, is looking 
for peacetime uses for the light, nonin- 
flammable gas. It now is used to prevent 
combustion in welding magnesium. Gun 
mounts packed in helium in air-tight con- 
tainers are preserved indefinitely. Experts 
think food preservation would be im- 
proved by a similar process,: and the 
great balloon tires on the largest aircraft 
now are inflated with helium, giving the 
planes enough additional lift to carry 
two additional passengers. 


Auto Freight Rates 


A fight within the automobile industry 
over the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order reducing rail rates will be 
aired early this fall. Lined up on one side 
are the independents, such as Chrysler, 
which ship fully assembled autos long 
distances and stand to benefit most by 
the reductions. Opposing them are Ford 
and Chevrolet, which save on freight 
costs by maintaining assembly plants 
throughout the country. The latter claim 
that they shouldn’t be penalized because 
they spent their money to build these 
assembly plants and both currently are 
prodding Eastern railroads to appeal the 
ICC decision. Regardless of the pressure, 
the rail lines, facing increased competition 
from trucking interests, are preparing a 
case of their own. The ICC has agreed 
to reconsider the rate-reduction order. 


The Soap Shortage 


The soap shortage, Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials say, is the accumulated ef- 
fect of a war-long scarcity made acute 


by scare buying. It may ease quickly. 


with the end of the war and a sharp drop 


in military needs for fats. Shipping space. 


also may be available soon to import 
vegetable oils from South America and 
copra and vegetable oils from the Pacific. 


Business Footnotes 


There are postwar plans for installa- 
tion of coin-operated, self-service frozen- 
food lockers in large apartment buildings 
... The A & P food chain will expand 
its quick freezing of seafoods and ‘lake 
fish with processing plants in Baltimore, 


Detroit, Chicago, and several West Coast 
cities, in addition to its.established plant 
in Boston . . . Whisky distillers soon will 
urge the Agriculture Department to per- 
mit them to resume the use of com. 





Miscellany 


Aitthough they deny it, record com- 
panies are apprehensive over the post- 
war advent of wire and film recording 
systems, which would outmode the bulky 
prescntsciny records. They fear that popu- 
ar tunes soon will be recorded in homes 
directly from radio broadcasts and played 
back indefinitely . . . Five years ago John 
J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune 
science editor, wrote a book on atomic 
power (see page 37). The government 
suppressed it. Now it’s on Ives Wash- 
burn’s list for early publication . . . Los 
Angeles is going ahead with plans for a 
1948 World’s Fair despite the announce- 
ment that Detroit is working on a similar 
venture . . . Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
author of the current best-selling biog- 
raphy of Alexander Woollcott, is plan- 


‘ning a new book on the life of Heywood 


Broun. 


- Movie Lines 


Newsreels in color will be one of the 
first postwar developments in the movie 
industry. Warner Brothers will produce 
one color newsreel a month, with later 
expansion into a regular weekly release 
. . » Jesse L. Lasky, who recently pur- 
chased the screen rights to the new book, 
“Enrico Caruso: His Life and Death,” 
written by the tenor’s widow, is looking 
for some comparatively unknown singer 
to play the title role . . . Lt. Col. David 
Niven, who is réceiving his discharge 
from the British Army, is expected to re- 
turn to Hollywood in December and re- 
new his contract with Samuel Goldwyn. 


Radio Notes 


As a promotional stunt, CBS is plan- 
ning two 90-minute broadcasts with all 
the network’s star talent participating. 
Norman Corwin will direct the show 
originating in New York and William 


Robson the one from Hollywood .. . 


Writers are being lined up before per- 
formers for new programs because of 
the continued seu in obtaining good — 
scripts . . . The Gallup poll has aban- 

doned plans to launch a radio listener 
survey service to compete. with the Hoop- 
er and Crossléy organizations . . . Inci- 
dentally, industry observers report that 
advertisers are paying more attention to 
the polls which indicate the listener's 
ability to identify sponsors and_prod- 
ucts. Heretofore, the advertisers have de- 
pended mainly on the polls listing the 
number of program listeners . , . Don't 
expect any extraordinary newspaper pro- 


motion’ to ballyhoo new fall shows. The 
networks are retrenching on costly ad- 
Vertising outlays. : 
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“Steak? Yes, sir! Extra pat of butter? Why, of course!” 
Remember when you could walk into the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania and make your selection from a wide variety 
of food superbly prepared by experts? Remember those 
tantalizing menus enhanced by the magic of outstahd- 
ing chefs? 





2. 


When the war brought rationing problems into your 
home, it carried the same problems right into our 
kitchen. For the Hotel Pennsylvania, just like your- 
self, was point-rationed—based on the number of peo- 
ple served. Yet, in spite of rationing difficulties, our 
menus remained inviting and nourishing. 








3. 


Hotel Pennsylvania Research Kitchens hummed with 
activity. New dishes were devised to meet rationing. 
conditions. When certain foods became scarce, we 
substituted others equally nutritious and inviting. And, 
as our kitchen staff shrank due to the war, our old- 
timers carried on manfully. 


4. 











DELIVERY 
ENTRANCE 








At times, due to food shortages, it looked as though 
our menus would be meager. But, even in emergencies, 
Hotel Pennsylvania food buyers have always pur- 
chased on the open market. Never would we tolerate 
dealings with the black market. Every bite of food we 
serve you is Government-inspected. 








5. 


Our chefs and cooks await the day when they can once 
again give you the food thrill of your life! Imagine 
thick steaks and chops . . . mountains of butter .. . 
delectable jishes, prepared to your own taste! Until 
then, our chefs will do their utmost to bring you fine 
food—excellently prepared. : 























YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
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Washington a7 Trends — 





Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort . 


_— 


The Periscope 





Impact of the Japanese collapse will jolt the U.S. economy 
beyond anything it has experienced in its history. Since Ger- 
many fell in May our industrial war effort has slackened but 
little. The gradual reconversion that might have eased the way 
back to peacetime living won't be possible. The effect will be 
almost as though both European and Pacific wars had stopped 
simultaneously. 


The greatest element in the future is uncertainty. Many policies 
are yet to be framed by the President and Congress. Counter 
economic factors will be at work—inflation and deflation. And 
the same goes in politics—the liberal-vs.-conservative fight will 
sharpen. President Truman’s national leadership will get its 
stiffest test. 


Demobilization: The President has directed that discharges 

must proceed as fast as possible regardless of the impact on the 

national economy. But men who want to stay in service while 

looking for jobs may do so—and the Army will be liberal with 

furloughs. The fact that thousands of troops destined for the 

— have not yet gone will speed the return of men to their 
omes. 


Reconversion: It will be steered by the government—no catch- 
as-catch-can scramble for materials. The tip-off was Mr. 
Truman’s letter to WPB Chief Krug last week. Its five-point 
program was intended for a longer transition period. Tele- 
scoped for a quick return to peace, its broad principles will 
stand: Control of materials will stay until supplies are adequate; 
priorities assistance will be available to break reconversion bot- 
tlenecks; the WPB will watch manufacturers’ inventories 
against hoarding and inflation. 


Stabilization: Expert opinion is divided as to whether inflation- 
ary or deflationary forces will be more powerful. The predomi- 
nant view is that inflation will be more dangerous at first, when 
vast pent-up savings compete for scarce goods. So price lids 
‘will stay on. But many experts fear that the people, wary of 
insecurity, won’t buy the products of reconverted factories 
fast enough. 


Unemployment: It’s sure to come in large doses. Estimates vary 
but rise to a maximum of about 8,000,000 jobless in the first 
few months of 1946. Manpower controls will drop immediately; 
The United States Employment Service will turn to finding jobs 
for the jobless. . 


Most government economists think that, regardless of the trend 
during the transition period, the crucial days will come in eight 
months to a year. If as many as 8,000,000 workers -remain idle 
then, they believe, a deflationary cycle will have set in, point- 
ing to grim depression. 
; . ° ‘ 

Congress: Crackling controversy is ahead. Remember this: The- 
coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats, which so 


often stymied President Roosevelt, faces Mr. Truman if he con- 
tinues his New Deal course. It holds sway in the Senate, though 








it is less powerful in the ‘House. These issues will be foremost 
in coming months: 

Wartime business controls—A strong move can be expected 
to chop them off quickly. It might succeed. Authority for WPB 
priorities and OPA rationing ends Dec. $1. Price-contrel power 
lapses June 30, 1946. 

Emergency unemployment insurance—Congress is against the 
$25-a-week bill; possibly a clearly demonstrated and urgent 
need could push it through. 

Reorganization—Many government agencies, shuffled about 
under war powers, are threatened with disorganization unless 
Congress acts. 


Taxes: Vinson will wait and see whether inflation or deflation 
predominates. He will seek reductions only when inflation curbs 
aren’t needed. Under his plans corporate excess-profits tax and 
all excises except those on liquor, tobacco, and gasoline will be 
first to go. But with the $25,000,000,000 Federal budget he 
foresees as the future norm, there is not much room left for 
large corporate or individual rate reductions. | 


The Budget: Spending for fiscal 1946 will taper slowly. The 
$70,000,000,000 projected earlier will be trimmed to between 
$50,000,000,000 and $60,000,000,000. Paying off war contrac- 
tors, nfustering-out pay, and similar expenditures wil] keep the 
money outflow high. 


One more War Bond drive—the victory loan—will be the last. 
Its date will be earlier than the scheduled eighth, probably 
coming in early October. If successful, it will provide the gov- 
ernment with funds to last through next June. 


Foreign Policy: Byrnes will brook no interference from’ other 
departments. But Cordell Hull, a close friend of Bymes, still 
plays an active role. He even sent suggestions to Potsdam. 


Budget Bureau plans for reorganizing the State Department call 
for trimming down its technical divisions (aviation, oil, finance) 
and meshing them with the geographic divisions (Western 
i go Far Eastern, Latin American) so that each division 
will have a complete picture of U.S. policy toward every 
country. 


4 @ ‘ 

Difficulties lie ahead in arranging the strategic bases we want 
for postwar security. Hush-hush British-American negotiations 
on the method and form of U. S. trusteeships over former Jap 
islands, as well as legal questions affecting existing U.S. bases 
in British and dominion territories, run into repeated snags. 


On Spain, top-flight “insiders are pressing for. publication of 
the fact that. U. S- anti-Franco policy antedated the San Fran- 
cisco and Potsdam declarations and was not foreed- by Russia. 
Last March 10:President Roosevelt signed. a memorandum to 
the effect that a Franco-controlled Spain must never be ad- 
mitted to United Nations councils. 


Officials here don’t expect the Attlee government in Britain to 
alter past policy toward Spain appreciably. Its policy will be 
dictated by trade and strategic considerations and, despite 
Russian participation in negotiations over Tangier, it will sup- 
port Spanish 


international zone. 


for a place’ in the administration of that 
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Thousands of Americans want an econom:- 
cal car. But they want, too, a car that pro- 


vides extra dividends in comfort, safety, 








driving ease, pride of ownership and gen- 
eral motoring satisfaction. It has been 


Pontiac’s aim to meet this need. That is 


ne ep en NE A NT IT 


why Pontiac motor cars have enjoyed such 


popularity and owner loyalty. Pontiacs will 


continue to be built for those who know 


the wisdom of paying just a few dollars 


more—for a great deal more car. 
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NCE upon a time a big, healthy fish—stuffed 
to the gills with vitamins and iodine salts — 
swam right into a fisherman’s net. 


Days passed. And weeks. Months. And then 
one fine day that fish appeared on the dinner table 
at ahome far, far inland from the fisherman’s wharf. 
The surprising thing about this story is that the fish 
on the dinner table still was stuffed to the gills with 
vitamins and healthful salts, still had that fine, 
fresh-caught flavor! 


You see that fish was lucky enough to be pro- 
cessed, quick frozen and stored in refrigeration 
equipment planned by technicians in the fish in- 
dustry with the help of General Electric engineers. 


It’s one of countless industrial and commercial 


applications of refrigeration and air conditioning 
which are helping—or can help—to improve prod- 
ucts or services, to lower production costs, to reduce 
absenteeism. In your plant, will control of tem- 
perature or moisture content improve the product 
or speed processing? Do you have places where 
you need local or spot cooling? Or will tempera- 
ture and humidity control of storage space provide 
economies in handling or working of raw and 
finished materials? 


Then take advantage of G-E’s specialized ex- 
perience in temperature-humidity engineering, and 
its new and improved equipment. 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning Department, 
Section 5878, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


\ - 


BUY...and hold... WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ EL CTRIC 


Commereial Refrigeration 


Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY,” every afternoon, Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., E WT, ces... SThe “'G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p. m., E WT. 


NBC... THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45°p. m., E WT, CBS 
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Victory! The Warsick World Hails It Wildly 


With Jap Broken by Shock of Cosmic Weapons; 
But Grave Problems Loom in the Coming Peace 


Peace. The world waited and waited 
and waited for a word it was not sure it 
understood. It did not wait quietly. Day 
after day from Manila to Paris men cele- 
brated, sometimes with lethal abandon, 
as if shouting could somehow hasten the 
end of war. For if the world did not 
comprehend peace, it had learned through 
the long years what war meant. 

To the Chinese it meant eight years 
of torture in which their nation had been 
nearly extinguished. To the British it sig- 
nified Dunkerque, the blitz, Singapore, 
victories long postponed. The Russians 
had looked straight in the face of war 
and paid the dread price in full. And the 
United States knew war—not only its own 
but other people’s as well, bo 
and after Foarl Harbor—as the long rows 
of crosses in the cemeteries from Oki- 
nawa to Belgium could tell. 

Now the curtain slowly appeared to 
be falling on strife. The Japanese offer 
on Aug. 10 to accept the Potsdam sur- 
render conditions if the prerogatives of 
the emperor were respected started the 
slow crawl of events toward the climax. 
The American reply was sent to Tokyo 
on Aug. 11. From what little reached the 
outside world, the Japanese faced an 





Ye shall have peace: In Paris GI's celebrate prematurely; in Washington Americans 


before © 


internal crisis. The Tokyo newspaper 
Shimbun cried that undoubtedly “worst 
has come to worst.” Then at 1:49 a.m. 
EWT Aug. 14, the Tokyo radio, in a 
final -touch of incongruity, interrupted 
a broadcast on chilblains, and quoted a 
Domei news agency message: “Flash— 
Tokyo—14/8—learned imperial message 
accepting Potsdam declaration. forth- 
coming soon.” 


End of a Vigil: That began a day of 
almost intolerable tension. The full Japa- 
nese reply was coded and sent on the 
way. President Truman, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, and. other officials as- 
sembled for the end of what the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, Charles G. Ross, 
called “our long vigil.” Even before 
they read the reply, there was no doubt 
in the mind of anyone there that the 
great test of strength begun .at Pearl 
Harbor had ended—in ovgwhelming 
American victory. 

The celebrants in thousands of cities, 
towns, and villages knew it too. But there 
was a touch of hysteria in the rejoicing. 
For even a world jaded with destruction 
had been. shocked by its last glimpse of 
war—the use of the atom bomb. Com- 


pared with it, the entrance of Russia 
into the Pacific war was an anticlimax. 
There was a special horror in the 


split second that returned so many thovu-- 


sand humans to the primeval dust from 
which they sprang. For a race which still 
did not entirely understand steam and 
eer it was natural to say: “Who 
next?” 


Pa 


O Shame 


The Domei news agency broadcast the 
first account of how the Japs took their 
calamity. It described the scene at the 
Niju-bashi, the double bridge outside, the 
imperial palace: “How shall th. 100,- 
000,000 people, filled with trepidation, 
reply to the emperor? His Majesty’s sub- 
jects are moved to tears by His Majesty’s 
boundless and infinite solicitude. 

“Aug. 14, 1945, the imperial decision 
was granted. The palace c— are 
quiet beneath the dark clouds. Honored 
with the imperial edict in the sublime 
palace grounds, the mob of loyal people 
are bowed to the very ground in front of 
the Niju-bashi. Tears flow unchecked. 

“Alas! in their shame, how can the 





sian ies 
wait silently at the White House gates 
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people raise their heads? With the words, 
‘Forgive us, O Emperor, our efforts were 
not enough,’ the heads bow lower and 
lower as the tears run unchecked.” _ 


oo 


Waiting for the End 


It was exactly 7:35 Mg a time 
on the morning of, Aug. 10. The Tokyo 
radio began to send a Domei dispatch 
in English. At first it sounded like ordi- 
nary propaganda: “The Japanese Gov- 
ernment today addressed following com- 
munications to Swiss and Swedish Gov- 
ernments, respectively, for transmission 
to the United States, Great Britain, 
China, and Soviet Union: In obedience 
to the gracious command of His Majesty 
the Emperor, who, ever anxious to en- 
hance the cause of world peace, desires 


White. House. Then he i a ha Fleet 
Admiral Leahy, his personal Chief of 
Staff; Secretary of State James F. Bymes, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, and 
Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
for.a hurried conference while painters 
outside slapped their brushes against. the 


dingy Executive Mansion. A small crowd - 


gathered in Lafayette Square across Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the 
Guards placed barriers on the sidewalks 
on the southern side of the street. 


The Expectant Secretary: Meantime, 
Suemasa Okamoto, the Japanese Minis- 
ter to Sweden, received the coded mes- 
sage .in Stockholm from Tokyo and 
passed it on to the Swedish Foreign Min- 
ister, who informed the British Minister, 
C. B. Jerram. In Bern, Shunichi Kase, the 
short, stocky Jap Minister to Switzerland, 


White. House... 


sit down to lunch at 10 Downing Street. 
He immediately toltl his secretaries to 
call the members: of the Cabinet, scat- 
tered all over London for lunch. They 
assembled for an afternoon meeting. As 
First Lord of the Admiralty A. V. Alex- 
ander arrived he called to the jubilant 
crowd: “Our: navy’s war is ‘over now!” 


America Takes Charge: The United 
States took the initiative as befitted the 
nation which had carried the chief bur- 
den of the Pacific war. Throughout Fri- 
day afternoon the Big Four discussed a 
draft of the answer which President Tru- 
man proposed. The next morning it went 
to the Swiss for transmission to Japan. 
And like the Japanese offer, it was broad- 
cast, to acquaint the Tokyo government 
with its provisions without delay. 

On the ticklish position of the emperor 








Associated Press 


The costliest war in history leaves American graves sisi around the world; this photograph shows part of the cost of Okinawa 


earnestly to bring about an early termi- 
nation of hostilities with a view to saving 
mankind from the calamities to be. im- 
peers “por — them by further continuation 
oO 

Then i ~ a few seconds radio monitors 
in the United States snapped to fascinat- 
ed attention as the message continued: 
“The Japanese Government are. ready to 
accept the terms enumerated in the joint 
declaration which was issued at Potsdam 


. with the understanding that. the. 


said declaration does. not comprise any 
demand which prejudices the preroga- 
tives of His Majesty as a sovereign ruler.” 
Teletype bells rang all over the nation. 
In less than a minute the news was 
broadcast in the United States. Japan 
seemed ready to knuckle under. : 


Business as Usual: President Truman 
heard of the flash at once. But it was not 
until his usual time of 8:25. that he 
walked to his first-floor office in the 


brought the offer to the Swiss Political 
(State) Department, where it was put 
Chugt Talus Wala 

ar ’Affaires in Washington 
At 8:30 p.m. Grissli called upon 
Bees at his Shoreham Hotel apartment. 
Secretary was affable but im- 
‘aay “I expected you all afternoon,” 
“The Swede | in London de- 


livered the note to the British Govern- 


ment at noon.” Methodically, 
ained: The note which left Bern at 


ae o'clock had been delivered to the - 


legation on Cathedral. Avenue at 6:01 


afd Bad bine. aajodee tk nee 


“At 6:31—no, I your pardon, it was 
6:32—I telechoned? your office and was 


told to see “at 8:30," he ‘added. 
Byres smniled” thanked the Swiss for his 
efforts, and told him the American teply 


Prime Minister Attlee as he was about to 


proper to effectuate 


would be delivered the following: morn : 
< ing. isk 
In London, the Jap broadcast caught 


(see page 29), it said: “From the mo- 
ment of surrender pe authority ‘of the 


emperor and the ese Government 
to rule the state : be subject to the 
commander of the Allied powers 


pi al 
who will take such steps as he deems 
the surrender terms. 
The emperor will be required to author- 
ize and insure the signature by the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the Japanese Im- 
perial General Headquarters of the sur- 
dee Se a tad Pe tewve his 
comimands .. . to all of the forces . 
to cease active operations: and to sure 
t their arms, and to issue such 
other orders as the Se tenander 


supreme. 
~ may require to give . effect. to the sur- 
7 terms 


form of 


oe be 


‘government of J shall, in accordance 
rah he Fo ds arti 


ion, be estab- 
aresse m a will of the 


In edition the Allied terms required 





the Japanese ' Government to’ transport 
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military prisoners and internees to desig- 
nated spots of safety to be taken aboard 
Allied Thips and said occupation forces 
would remain in Japan until the purposes 
of the Potsdam declaration were achieved. 


The World Waits: Then began the 
long wait of the four chiefs of state—and 
of the rest of the world. For a few brief 
hours, Allied forces in the Pacific called 
an unofficial truce. When no immediate 
answer came, they returned to the attack. 
Saturday dragged through and so did 
Sunday and Monday. But Tuesday was 
not an anticlimax. 


eon 


GIs Around the World 
_Lapped Up the Jap Offer 


Most Allied civilians, mindful of the 
premature V-E Day celebration, took the 
Japanese peace offer with restraint and 
waited for the official announcement. 
Tp Allied soldiers and sailors who had 
fought or were assigned to fight Japan, 
it was different. Even a matter of hours 
might mean another invasion or Kamikaze 


e 
. 


attack for them. So they cut loose. News- 
WEEK'S correspondents sent these pictures 
of their celebrations: 


Robert Shaplen (Okinawa): Sudden- 
ly the entire sky for miles filled with red 
tracers. Star shells followed moments 
later, then came the boom of big It 
lasted fully 80 minutes. GI’s and Navy 
men rushed around slapping each other 
on the back and shouting congratulation. 
A sailor in the radio shack where corre- 
spondents gathered was almost in tears 


at the prospect of having “a real, honest-. 


to-God drink of Scotch” again. But the 
fireworks had a grim side. At least six 
men were killed and 50 wounded. 


Allen J. Fagans (Manila): For a brief 
two hours this city went delirious. GI’s 
here too long and GI’s just arrived from 
Europe were intoxicated with the idea of 

ace and the hope of a quick return 
ae The first radio announcement 
touched off bursts of machine-gun fire, 
sirens, horns, firecrackers, and a joyous 
roar of human voices. Then, as if every- 
thing had been prearranged, MPs turned 
back all unauthorized traffic from Manila 
and cleared -the streets of pedestrians. 


Mary Palmer (London): There was 
nothing to compare with the excitement 
generated by V-E Day. But wherever 
there were Americans it was a different 
story. In Piccadilly Circus GI’s pranced 
around arm-in-arm with British girls, 
scrambled up lampposts, cheered, and 
yelled. A bobby who tried to open a 
traffic passage through the laughing sol- 
diers was tossed into the air. 


Toni Howard (Paris): Most Parisians, 
remembering V-E Day, were cautious. 
After nightfall the GI’s, who can’t be held 
back from celebrating whether justified or 
not, got drunker and happier than usual. 
Their first remark usually was: “When 
do we go home?” At the Dreux airport I 
met one who whistled, shook his head, 
and said: “Boy, just wait until America 
starts redeploying from both sides!” 


Joseph S. Evans (Berlin); Berlin was 
a bad place to be when the news broke. 
The Germans took jt apathetically. The - 
instantaneous reaction among the soldiers 
was: “That'll save a lotta lives,” or “now 
maybe I'll get home sooner.” Those who 
wanted to celebrate couldn’t—there was 
no liquor, no party, no anything. 





Disaster Before Triumph: A Calendar of the Pacific War | 





1937 
July 7—Japanese begin “China incident.” 
1938 


Oct. 25—Chiriese Government moves to 
Chungking. 


1941 


Dec. 7—Japs attack Pearl Harbor. 
Dec. 12—Guam falls to Japs. 
Dec. 24—Wake Island surrenders. 


1942 


Jan. 2—Manila falls. 

Feb. 15—Japs take Singapore. 

March 8—British give up Rangoon. 

March 9—Japanese overrun Java. 

March 17—MacArthur becomes Allied 
Commander, Southwest Pacific. 

April 9—Japs capture Bataan. 

April 18—Doolittle bombs Japan. 

May 6—Corregidor surrenders. 

May 7—Two-day Battle of Coral Sea 
ends; each side loses one carrier in 
first flattop battle of history. 

June 3—Battle of Midway, decisive en- 
gagement of entire Pacific war, costs 
Japs two to four carriers sunk and 
eleven ships damaged: Yorktown goes 
down. 

June 12—Japs land in Aleutians. 

Aug. 7—Marines land on Guadalcanal. 

Dec. 1—Beaten for third time, Jap Fleet 

withdraws from Solomons. 





19438 
Jan. 8—Americans take Buna, New Gui- 


nea. 

Feb. 8—Historic Battle of Guadalcanal 
ends in victory. 

March 4—Airmen destroy twelve-ship 
Jap convoy in Battle of Bismarck Sea. 

May 11—Attu invaded, secured in 21 


days. 

June 30—South Pacific offensive begins 
with landing on Rendova, Solomons. 

Aug. 15—Americans and Canadians find 
Japs gone from Kiska, Aleutians. 

Sept. 12—Salamaua, New Guinea, tak- 
en; Lae falls six days later. 

Nov. 1—Bougainville invaded. © 

Nov. 20—Invasion of Gilbert Islands 
‘(Tarawa) opens Central Pacific of- 
fensive. 


1944 


Jan. 31—Americans land on Kwajalein, 
Marshall Islands. 
Feb. 29—MacArthur invades Admiral- 
_ ties; they become greatest Southwest 
Pacific naval base and staging area 
for Philippines. 


March 22—Japs attack India as Stilwell . 


pushes into Burma. 

April 22—MacArthur lands at Hollan- 
dia and Aitape, New Guinea. 

June 15—Marines invade Saipan. 

June 16—B-29s bomb Yawata, Japan, 
from China. 


June 20—Carrier planes break great Jap 
task force in Battle of Philippine Sea 
west of Marianas. 

July 21—Guam invaded; Tinian on the 
24th. 

Sept. 15—Marines land in the Palaus. 

Oct. 20—MacArthur returns to the Phil- 
ippines, landing on Leyte. 

Oct. 23-25—In three separate engage- 
ments in Battle for Leyte Gulf Japs § 
lose 24 ships, including two battle- 
ships, four carriers, six heavy cruisers, 
three light cruisers, three small cruis- 
ers or large destroyers, and six de- 
stroyers; Imperial Fleet no longer a ) 
threat. ° 

Nov. 24—B-29s from Saipan bomb 
Tokyo. 


1945 


Jan. 9—Americans land on Luzon, reach- 
ing Manila in 26 days. 

Feb. 19—Iwo Jima invaded. 

April 1—Americans land on Okinawa. 

July 26—Potsdam ultimatum calls on 
Japan to surrender. 

Aug. 6—Americans drop atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima. 

Aug. 9—Russia enters war against Ja- 
pan; atomic bomb strikes Nagasaki. 

Aug. 10—Japan offers, to surrender. 

Aug. 14—Japs say they'll accept terms. 
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Targets of Fate 


The B-29 droned high over 
Japan, looking for its target. For 
50 minutes, it poked through 
thick clouds until the crew be- 
gan to worry about running out 
of gas. The orders were to bomb 
visually, not by instrument, but, 
below, the fliers could see only 
the dull grayness of clouds and 
smoke. Unable to locate the No. 
1 objective, the pilot asked a 
Navy ordnance expert beside 
him what to do. The observer 
— trying Nagasaki. 

e flight engineer estimated 
there was enough gas to make 
one run and then fly—he hoped 
—to Okinawa. As the Superfor- 
tress came over the target, a 
hole opened in the clouds. Be- 
low sprawled a city of 230,800 
Japanese, most of them fran- 

* tically making war materials in 
Mitsubishi armament, aircraft, 
steel, and. electrical factories. 

The .bombardier pressed a 
lever and a bomb Fell away. 
There was a blinding flash from 
below, more brilliant than the 
eeeny me ae the crewmen, 

espite their heavy green gog- 
gles, turned their heads away. 
The big plane bounced like a 
mosquito in the wind from the 
shock waves. As it quickly nosed 
toward Okinawa, the crew saw 
a huge pillar of smoke risin 
50,000 feet into the air, ting 
with a reddish glow on its un- 
derside. Beneath that appeared 
a darker mass of mixed dust and 
smoke. For the second time the Japa- 
nese homeland had felt the horror of 
the atomic bomb—the weapon that from 
all accounts was immediately responsible 
for the surrender offer. 


Obsolete Destruction: Brig. Gen. 
Thomas F. Farrell, in active charge of 
the bomb operations in the Pacific, an- 
nounced that a new type of cosmic weap- 
on, more destructive and easier to site 
than the first one dropped on Hiroshima 
Aug. 6, had descended on Nagasaki in 

_ this raid three days later. In fact, Farrell 
went so far as to declare the Hiroshima 
bomb already obsolete. And a War De- 
partment report stated that the present 
atomic bomb is so imperfect that it re- 
leases only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
total energy of the atoms. 

Even so, careful analysis of aerial pho- 

¢ tographs last week revealed that Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima had suffered the most 
devastating and terrible blows ever 
struck by man. Preliminary reports from 
Gen. Carl Spaatz’s headquarters on Guam 
disclosed that. .98. of .a. square -mile, .or 
approximately 30 per cent, of Nagasaki’s 





The atoms of Nagasaki rise 50,000 feet high 


built-up district had been destroyed. 

The bomb had reduced to rubble the 
industrial section on both sides of the 
Urakami River over an area covering 2 
miles at its longest to seven-tenths of a 
mile at maximum width, and damaged 
many key points outside this zone. The 
river had not proved a ection against 
the spread of, fire and destruction. In- 
stallations on both sides were seared and 
pounded to dust. Scientists who flew over 
Nagasaki later said that those who sur- 
vived. the explosion might have been 
smothered by a high blanket of dust 
which the bomb kicked up. 


The Ash Cities: Hiroshima, which had 
been “saved” from re bombing for 
several weeks especi 
raid, had suffered an even worse fate. 
The first atomic bomb killed an esti- 
mated 200,000 of the city’s 340,100 
population and wiped out 4.1 square 
miles or 60 per cent of its built-up area. 
Reconnaissance photographs showed the 
center of Hiroshima reduced to a mass of 
white and- black ashes,- with only the re- 
mains of a few concrete buildings still 


y for the initial. 


standing. The fires had leaped 
rivers, ‘canals, and _firebreaks 
“which the Japs had built by 
clearing land ‘around important 
buildings. 

The Jap radio declared both 
‘bombs were dropped 
chute. (This method was not 
confirmed, but a War Depart- 
ment report said a means of ex- 
piccane the bomb above ground 

ad been devised to disperse 
deadly radioactive by-products). 


Death by Blister: The Unit- 
ed States followed up the raids 
with 3,000,000 leaflets scattered 
over Japanese cities: “Act at 
once or we shall resolutely em- 

. ploy this bomb and all our other 
superior weapons to promptly 
and forcefully end the war... 
Petition . the emperor. now.” 

The Jap press and _ radio 
groaned that the attacks were 
“inhuman,” “barbaric,” “wan- 
ton,” “cold-blooded,” “bestial,” 
“diabolic,”. and “sadistic.” But 
Radio Tokyo’s most vivid pro- 
gram of the week was the story 
told by a Jap corporal of how 
it felt to see and survive the 
atomic bomb: © 

“A jightning-like flash cov- 
ered the whole sky, blinding my 
eyes. Unconsciously, I dived for 
cover and a torn quilt miracu- 
lously was blown over me, 
which I hugged to myself for 
dear life. Several minutes later, 
I was outside. All around | 
found dead and. wounded. Some 
were’ bloated and_=scorched- 

such an awesome sight—their legs and 

bodies stripped of clothes and bumed 
with a huge blister. All green vegetation, 
from grasses to trees, perished.” 


Boiling Nagasaki Inferno 


as Seen by Bob Shaplen 


Robert Shaplen, NEwsweex war cor- 
respondent, flew on a bombing mission 
which carried him close to’ Nagasaki a 
few hours after that city underwent its 
atomic bombing. He sends this story. 


We took off at sunset from Ie Shima, 
the flat little island where Ernie Pyle lies 
buried. Flight Officer Fred Muller, a 
tow-headed kid of 22, flying his eighth 
mission for the Fifth Air Force, grinn 
as the underslung ship with its heavy 
load of twelve ers lifted its 
parody the far oF of the paewey i. 

out over sea. name 0 
the plane, Gne of: the black-painted, 
night-flying Liberators called. “Snoopers, 
was Shanghai Lil. Notched on her snub 


by para- - 
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nose were pretty portraits of twelve sink- 
ing Jap ships and three half-upright ones. 
indicating probables. 

“She's a good old girl,” Muller shouted 
to me over the motor’s roar. “I had her 
twice before.” 

We headed northwest on the line, 
smack into Nippon’s rapidly setting sun. 
It was like almost anything except going 
to war-—sitting up there with the auto- 
matic pilot already on, taking a skyborne 
siesta in Technicolor right on the edge 
of the Sea of Japan. 


After the Cosmic Storm: Maybe it 
was better we had not heard yet about 
Nagasaki being atomized. It was more of 
a surprise this way. About 10:30, just 
before we got the ship into the search 
zone, we saw it. First it appeared about 
100 miles away as a thin white line on 
the horizon, a sort of fantastic premature 
dawn. The closer we got, the broader and 
heavier the line became. It was not white 

more now, but red and moving like 


an 
“a hot strand of electricity chasing itself 


» 


over a sensitized screen. 

Intercommunications phones buzzed 
with the customary expressions engaged: 
in by an up-and-coming crew. Muller, 
“a virgin” — mates—still looking 
for his first Jap seemed almost shy. 
“I was a little all cleations about hav- 
ing you along,” he shouted. “Some of the 
other 
licity—but this really looks like some- 
thing.” ; 

Navigator Byron G. Davis came on the 
phones with the dope that the blazing 
area was Nagasaki. Then argument began 
among Shanghai Lil’s attendants whether 
it had been hit by a carrier strike during 
the afternoon or whether this was an- 
other victim of the atom bomb. 


By the Volcano: Muller moved the 
big plane toward the tremendous pyre. 
The closer we got the better we were 
able to distinguish its size. Great tongues 
of red and orange flame leaped toward 
the sky, reaching up and grabbing at 
what appeared to be a large white’ cloud 
of smoke that hung like a mushroom 
over the region. We ran along the coast 
near a ridge of hills. The blaze now. 
seemed to stretch over the whole east- 
em sky, covering an area of at least 10 
square miles. The effect of the fire reach- 
ing over the hills was that of a volcano, 
the top of which had been blown clear 
off and which now was seething lava 
from its base. 

On the way back from our mission 
Wwe got another glimpse of the Nagasaki 

erno. It was still consuming itself with 
the fateful ease of a Japanese general 
committing hara-kiri. It was not until our 
wheels touched the ground again at Ie 
Shima that we definitely learned Naga- 
ski had been struck by the Americans’ 
No. 2 atom bomb. : 


ys in the qutfit really rate pub- — 





Associated Press 


At this nitrate plant at Rjukan, Norway, the Nazis produced heavy water 


The Race Against Time 
Six men parachuted ‘silently into the 


-mountains near Rjukan, Norway, late in 


February 1948. Inching through the 
snow-blanketed forest, they met a group 
of underground workers with whom they 
completed final details of a bold plan. 
Then the six Norwegians, specially 
trained in sabotage and flown from Eng- 
land, crawled toward a German plant. 

Three of them eluded Nazi guards and 
cut rows of barbed wire. Two broke into 
a building and laid a small time-bomb 
beside a complex machine. As_ the 
slipped back into the forest, the bom 
went off. 

The explosion was heard in the high- 
est circles of beth the Allies and the Axis. 
At this plant, Nazi scientists had been 
manufacturing “heavy water,” a sub- 
stance used in a process of atomic re- 
search. Later, when the Germans rebuilt 
the station, the Norwegian underground 
gave the word again and American Fly- 
ing Fortressés bombed it so accuratel 
that the project there was abandoned. 


Spies and Super-Spies: Super-sabo- 
teur and spy stories such as this, finally 
released last week, revealed the secret war 
which went on while scientists of the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
France, and Germany. sweated in their 
laboratories. The victory of the Allies in 
development of the atomic bomb was 
also the victory of their jntelligence serv- 
ices. . 

_ Nazis claimed many times in the war 
that they were developing a phenomenal 
new instrument of destruction. The Ber- 
lin radio on Dec. 8, 1948, quoted the 
German High Command as saying that 


“the retaliation will be so powerful and 
will be started at such a psychologically 
opportune moment as to influence the 
development of the war . . . Mankind is 
not far from the point where it can at will 
blow up half the globe.” 

Allied leaders lived in fear of the mo- 
ment this blow might descend. To Win- 
ston Churchill, it became “almost an ob- 
session,” especially as the war went on 
through the winter and spring of 1945, 
and the Allied experiments were uncom- 
pleted. Bombs were lavished on such 
targets as a German ‘research laboratory 
in the woods of Peenemiinde, on the 
Baltic Sea north of Berlin. Twice British 
Commandos and Norwegian forces at- 
tacked sections of Norway in the winter 
of 1942-43 in an effort to destroy research 
plants. 


. G-Men to the Rescue: In the United 
States, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion captured Nazi spies sent to get in- 
formation.on the bomb development here 
and to disrupt the program. The eight 


_ saboteurs who landed on the east: coast 


by submarine in the summer of 1942 had 
orders to ‘destroy Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority plants which furnished voltage for 
the experiments. 

A six months’ delay in invasion of Eu- 
rope probably would have spelled the 
difference between victory and defeat. 
Even after D Day, the Germans worked 
frantically to turn the tide by completing 
the revolutionary weapon. Allied et toe 
were so worried last March that they 
planned a parachute attack on a heavy- 
water. plant near Kiel. But when the 
Rhine was crossed, the project was aban- 
doned. The Kiel experimental station was 
captured intact about three months ago. 
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THE OTHER BLOW 


S: PLANES, SHIPS, MEN - 






NEwsweex 





The Supreme 


Men—as well as guns, ships, planes, 
and atom bombs—pushed Japan to dis- 
aster. Last week Charles G. Ross, Presi- 
dent Truman’s press secretary, confirmed 
that the Supreme Commander mentioned 
in the Allied reply to the Japanese sur- 
render proposal would be an American. 
Thus one of the great galaxy of men who 
led America’s forces to victory across 
8,000 miles of ocean would have the su- 
preme privilege of directing the peace 





doubts assailed America’s fighting men. 

But Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, commander 
of the United States Army Strategic Air 
Forces, set the record straight. He re- 
minded everyone that the new weapon 
was only a small part of the strength be- 
in cont against Japan. The old reliables 
—the carrier- and land-based planes car- 
rying regular bombs, the bombarding 
warships, and the men on foot—took the 
Allies to the brink of victory before the 
atomic bombs were released or before 
Russia entered the war. Last week, they 


MacArthur: “I hope from the bottom of my heart that this is the end” 


through the once-sacrosanct person of the 
Japanese emperor. 

One name stood out above others in 
the speculations: General of the Army 
MacArthur. Of all the American war lead- 
ers, the general had fought the Japs long- 
est, had suffered the most galling initial 
defeat, and had made the most brilliant 
comeback. MacArthur's vivid personality 
would perhaps fit into the rele of modern 
shogun better than that of any other com- 
mander. There were hints also the Navy 
would get its own revenge in another 
way—perhaps_ by having the final sur- 
render signed aboard the battleship Mis- 
souri ancl: ~+sd in Tokyo Bay: 


Po 


To the End 


The carrier pilot said he and his mates 
were getting an peste complex. The 
old-fashioned bombs they had just 
dropped on the Japs seemed like’ dust 
raisers when they thought of what atomic 
explosives had done to Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. All over the Pacific. similar 


. Yokohama in the south to 


delivered the climactic or anticlimactic 
blows to the crumbling Japanese Empire 
in the homeland, in China, Burma, and 
the by-passed island positions. 

On Aug. 9, Admiral William F, Halsey 
Jr.’s Third Fleet emerged from more than 
a week’s retirement induced by an ap- 
proaching typhoon. The armada returned 
to Northern Honshu, where it had begun 
its triumphal sweep up and down Japan 


- a month ago, and bombarded the steel 


city of Kamaishi for nearly two hours. 
The fleet’s guns, including the 16-inchers 
of the battleships Massachusetts and In- 
diana, scored direct hits on the Japanese 
National Iron and Steel Works, other in- 
dustrial installations, and the rail system. 
The same day and the next, the Amer- 
ican and British carriers sent off their 
planes for renewed sweeps against air- 
elds on Honshu, ranging miles from 
inato near 
the northern tip. They hoped to. catch 
stores of planes which the Japs might 
have hoarded. They did. In the two days, 


711 planes were destroyed or damaged, all. 


but a few on the ground. Thirty-five en- 


emy vessels were sunk and 59 damaged, 
Another carrier force under Vice Ad- 
miral Jesse B. Oldendorf, commander of 
naval forces in the Ryukyus, swept over 
the China Sea, damaging installations 
and destroying four planes at Tinghai 
Island, a Jap seaplane base 75 miles 
southeast of Shanghai 
Superfortresses based in the Marianas 
kept. up their methodical pounding of 
prime Jap targets. B-29s of Lt. Gen, 
James H. Doolittle’s Eighth Air Force 
also arrived at Okinawa to begin opera- 
tions so close to Japan that they could 
carry full loads of 10 tons of bombs. 
Demolition bombs rained on the Ya- 
wata area, known as Japan’s “Pittsburgh” 
because of its extensive steel mills and 
one of the targets named on the “death 
list” of 81 prewarned cities. The Naka- 
jima Musashino-Tama_ aircraft. factory 
near Tokyo, once the empire’s largest, 
was hit again. Bombs smothered the 
Tokyo arsenal area. The huge aviation 
gasoline refinery and storage installations 
at Amagasaki were left burning. Six 
hundred tons of incendiary petroleum. 
jelly bombs fell on Fukuyama, gnothe 
city warmed in advance of. its doom 
ther industrial cities, including Nishino 
miya, Maebashi, Imabari, Saga, Toyoka- 
wa, and Ube, were hit- unmercifully in 
raids across the islands of Honshu, Shi- 


- koku, and Kyushu. 


Okinawa-based héavy, medium, and 
fighter bombers of Gen. George (. 
Kenney’s Far East Air Forces continued 
to help with, the systematic destruction 
of Jap cities and harassed communica- 
tions and airfields throughout the three 
main islands. In addition, 
planes also sank or damaged scores of 
vessels in their air blockade of Asiatic 
waters, ranging from Korea to Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. The Allied 
planes flew in such numbers over Japan 
that the Army, Navy, and Strategic Air 
Forces agreed to a division of targets to 
avoid “competitive bombings.” 


Until They Sign’; When the first 
Tokyo report came that Japan would 
accept the Potsdam terms, uncertainty. 
settled over the air and sea war. The 

ird Fleet had just completed the sec- 
ond day of*strikes against. Northern Hon- 
shu, and it did not continue the attacks 
the next moming. Navy reports indicated 
this was according to plan and was not 
an armistice while final negotiations were 
proceeding. Fleet Admiral Nimitz later 
declared that “neither the Japanese not 
the Allied forces have stopped fighting 
and ordered his. men to.battle on “un- 
less otherwise specifically directed.” 

Carrier attacks against the Tokyo area 
then were resumed at dawn on Aug. 13. 
ap planes put up some opposition. 
fe Pane. Ss o plane also sneaked 
into Buckner Bay at Okinawa and dam 
aged a “major” feet unit, presumably a 


Kenney’s | 
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carrier, battleship, or a heavy cruiser. 

At Guam, General Spaatz announced 
twelve hours after the first Tokyo broad- 
cast that the “B-29s are not flying to- 
day.” He was assumed to have declared 
an informal armistice. It was unusual for 


the Superfortresses to take time off. How- 


ever, on the next day Aug. 12 (Japan 
time), Tokyo reported that the B-29s had 
struck again at Matsuyama on the north- 
west coast of Shikoku. 

When he heard the news in Manila, 
General of the Army MacArthur said: 
“I hope from the bottom of my heart that 
this is the end of the war.” Nevertheless, 
he ordered his forces to continue their 
scheduled attacks until official “cease- 
firing” orders came from Nisasemm so 
Five hundred Far East Air Forces planes 
roared from strips on Okinawa and near- 


by Ie Shima the morning the Big Four 
were replying to the Jap surrender offer 
and devastated Kumamoto, an important 
supply center on Kyushu. Fliers felt .su- 
perstitious about taking these flights. 
They might die on their last mission 
when, perhaps, an armistice would be in 
effect before they returned. But they fol- 
lowed orders cheerfully. Robert Shaplen, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, radioed 
from Okinawa that the common senti- 
ment was: “We should let them have 
it just like always until they-sign on the 
dotted line.” - a aoe 2 
Meanwhile, Chinese troops clearing an 
“invasion coast” that did not seem needed 
fought on during the crucial week. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek told his 
troops to fight until the official word of 


“surrender came. Maj. Gen. Charles B. 


Stone 3rd’s Fourteenth Air Force con- 
tinued to strike at Jap communications 
and troop convoys. 


Sa 


China: War for War? 


In Chungking the joy of victory was 
overlapped by the threat of civil war in 
China. From Yenan, in North China, Chi- 
nese Communists instructed their troops 
to take over Jap-occupied towns and seize 
all enemy arms. In the coastal belt link- 
ing Peiping, Tientsin, Nanking, and 
Shanghai, Communist guerrillas came 
out of hiding and advanced on China's 

eatest cities—central munitions depots 
or the Japanese Army. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek or- 
dered the Communists “to remain at your 





WAR TIDES 





The artist who, in 





portraying a man, 
sees no deeper 
than the superfi- 
cial aspects of line 
and color, never 

ints a true pic- 
ite of - his sub- 
ject. In the por- 
trait there must 
be embodied the 
characteristics of 
the inner ~ man, 
otherwise the canvas does not tell the 
entire truth. 





express the whole truth. For 
the impact of the atomic bombing and 
Russian’ entrance into the conflict is 
almost certain to obscure appreciation 
of the instruments without which the 
war would not have proceeded along 
the course it has. 


The question arises: “What has 
most profoundly influenced the conduct 
of this war?” And the answer is sea 
) power. 

To those who know the meaning ot 
sea power, it is a platitude to say that 
this influence was the great underlying 
force which, in Allied hands, brought 
about a quicker termination of’ the 

war. The underlying force 





saved Britain from invasion was 


gow 


Victory Through Sea Power 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


sea power. We know this to be true 
now, from our experiences in the Pacific 


war. And what power enabled us to - 


marshal our fighting strength in Britain 
in preparation for the western invasion? 
Again the answer is control of the seas, 
without which not one ton of stores 


or one man could have landed on Brit- . 


_ ain’s shores, except for a scanty supply 
coming by air. Had the German Fleet 
controlled the seas, does anyone im- 

agine that the crossing of the English 

annel to the invasion shore of France 
could have been possible? America 
would have been isolated. No landin 
could have been made in Western Nort 

Africa. The Mediterranean could not 

have been crossed, Sicily occupied, Italy 

invaded, and Allied forces landed in 


period - Southern France. 


The Pacific war gives us a better pic- 
ture of what control of the seas means. 
During the time when the Allies had 
lost temporary control, Japan spread 
her strength over most of the Far East- 
erm world and was free to roam at will 
from the Indian Ocean almost to the 
eastern fringes of the Pacific. In the 
dark -days, while our Fleet, was still 
licking its wounds, it was our subma- 
vines that ven on daring 
raids, inflicting serious damage upon 
the Jap lines of communication. But 
when, in a quick recovery after Pearl 
Harbor, we gained ancy at sea, 
the entire picture changed. : 

Slowly at first, but gaining momen- 
tum as our sea power increased, we 
started moving west, increasing the 
sphere of our activities, while guarding 


our lines of communication as we pro- 
ceeded. It was almost nip and tuck at 
Guadalcanal, but that obstacle sur- 
mounted, our forces began to move with 
an accelerated tempo. Air power played 
a magnificent role, but where could we 
have found the bases from which land- 
based air could operate, unless by sea 
came the men to capture them and pre- 
pare the bases we ultimately uae to 
such devastating effect? 


Basically it was sea power that fa- 
cilitated the jap movement of our forces 
along the northern shores of New Guin- 
ea. It was control of the sea 
that General of the Army MacArthur 
was able to move into the Philippines 
to recapture those islands and prepare 
them as 2 future invasion base, and it 
was this same control that safeguarded 
his lines of communication. 

Before land air bases could be fully 
established, it was the power of our 
Fleet that broke the back of the Jap 
attempt to drive MacArthur out of 
Leyte. It was sea er which enabled 
us to capture Iwo Jima and bases in the 
Marianas, from which a devastating 
rain of bombs was poured on the Jap 
home islands. It was the same story at 
Okinawa. 

Unless we had wrested control of 
the sea from the Japanese, never could 
we have made any amphibious land- 
ings, nor paved the way for ‘the in- 
vasion of Japan. Never could our fleets 
have moved freely in waters that were 
once held by Japan. In short, the Pacific 
war could not have been won. 
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How to end a war: by sea, by land, by air, and by atomic disintegration 


” and “ ‘never again to take ind 
ent action.” Yenan rejected his author- 
ity. Chiang immediately planned (with 
the help of American Soe in China) 
e airborne occupation of the key points 
of China. Only by rapid seizure of these 
positions, plus the hoped for support of 


Chinese puppet troops, could the central - 


government keep Chinese Communists 
unarmed and China whole. 


The Bull Roars 


No high officer of United States fight- 
ing forces hates the Japs quite so in- 
tensely—or t hatred so vig- 
orously—as A William F. Halsey 
Jr., cOnmender of the Third Fleet, “The 
Bull,” who: has chased the enemy since 
the first meager carrier strike of early 
1942, has ae | hurled salty epithets at 


Hirohito. His sialon for what should be 
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THE RUSSIAN STROKE: WHIRLWIND IN MANCHURIA 





Revenge for the Soviets 


For 40 years, the Russians nursed a 
grudge against the Japanese. Czarist Rus- 
sia, one of the world’s great land and sea 
powers, had been beaten in 1905 by a 
nation that had barely emerged from the 
feudal age. The Soviets never forgot that 
before the Jap victory, the czars had a 
sphere of interest in the vast, ore-rich 
regions of Manchuria and Korea. Last 
week the Russians took their revenge. 


Evening in Moscow; The evening of 
Aug. 8, as the conflict in the Pacific reeled 
toward finality, the Russians declared 
war on Japan. At 8:30 p.m. Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff 
called correspondents into the Kremlin, 
jovially lit a long Russian cigarette, and 
told them the news. An hour and a half 
later, the declaration, effective at 12:01 


Red Army Chief of Staff, Russian artil- 
lery, tanks, cavalry, and masses of in- 
fantry began to pour across the Man- 
churian. frontier. 

At first, it appeared that the Japs might 
put up a stiff fight. The Soviets reported 
that in one sector, fanatical Jap soldiers 
and officers had rushed out, shouting in 
Russian: “Don’t shoot, don’t shoot, I’m 
surrendering.” Then, suddenly, the Japs 
whipped out grenades, knives, and pis- 
tols and charged the Soviet troops. But 
slowly, the enemy lines swayed and broke 
before the might of three Russian armies. 

In the east, above Vladivostok, the 
First Far Eastern Army commanded by 
Marshal Kyril A. Meretskoff crossed the 
swollen Ussuri River and headed for 
Harbin, transportation nerve center of 
Manchuria. To the north, Gen. Maxim 
Purkayeff’s Second Far Eastern Army 
jumped off from Khabarovsk and the 


maintained an armed truce along the 
Manchurian-Siberian frontier. Tokyo 
built up the Kwantung group into its 
finest army, giving it the best troops and 
the most brilliant generals. Great war 
factories were rushed to completion in 
Mukden, Harbin, Anshan, and Fushun 
to keep the army equipped; hundreds 
of miles of railroads were laid across 
Manchuria so that’ Kwantung soldiers 
could be easily transported from one part 
of the 2,000-mile-long border to another. 
Huge farms were developed to produce 
all the food that the élite Japanese army 
could eat. The surprising fact was that 
the scores of violent border incidents that 
flared during the 1930s never touched 
off a full-scale war. 

Perhaps the Japs realized their equip- 
ment was no match for that of the Red 
armies. Twice, they suffered heavy de- 
feats in skirmishes with the Russians. 





The Czarists who surrendered Port Arthur in 1905 are avenged by the Far Eastern armies in 1945 


a.m. was broadcast in Moscow. Civilians 
poured out of their homes to cheer Red 
Army soldiers as they marched through 
the streets. In the Red Square before the 
Kremlin, Mongol, Bashkir, Uzbek, and 
Tajik tribesmen wearing long flowing 
robes and huge white sheepskin caps 
gathered with drably dressed Moscow 
workers to celebrate. (The tribesmen, 
from Asiatic Soviet republics, had come 


to Moscow for the great All-Union ath- * 


letic parade. ) 


Red Dawn in Asia: The first word 
that the Russians had actually begun 
hostilities came from the Japs. In the 
predawn hours of Aug. 9, an enemy 
radio in the capital of Manchuria went 
on the air: “Flash! Hsinking . . . The 
Soviet Army suddenly launched an at- 

¢ on the . . , Soviet-Manchukuo bor- 
der.” Under the supreme command of 
Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky, former 


sprawling Russian city of Blagovesh- 
ensk. At the same time, the main drive 
developed in the west, under Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky, one of the con- 
querors of Vienna. His Trans-Baikal 
Army, taking off from the bleak frontier 
town of Manchouli, sped down the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad, over rolling hill 
country, through the formidable moun- 
tains into the plain before Harbin. In the 
first two days of the campaign, Malinov- 
sky’s troops plunged 155 miles toward 
the heart of Manchuria. 
While the Russians moved fast to cut 
off the Japs in Northem Manchuria, a 
Soviet amphibious force landed on the 
Korean coast 105 miles below Vladivos- 
tok, seized the Jap-built ports of Rashin 
and Yuki and headed south across Korea. 


Uneasy Frontier: Ever since the 
Kwantung Army moved into Manchuria 
in 1931, the Japs and the Russians had 


The conqueror of Berlin, Marshal Gre- 
gory K. Zhukoff, who fought the Japs 
during a major battle near Khalkan-Gol 
on the Western Manchurian border in 
1939 said recently that Jap weapons and 
tactics had been vastly inferior to those 
of the Germans. 

Further, the Japs knew that the Soviet 
was massing tremendous forces in Siberia. 
Ana the Russians had to depend 
upon the 6,000-mile-long Trans-Siberian 
Railroad for much of their supplies, they 
secured increasing amounts from newly 
built Siberian factories and from the 
United States. As soon as Germany sur- 
rendered, the Russians began to loy 
thousands of troops and some of their 
+ daa vas no from Europe, until their 
Siberian armies totaled more than 1,500,- 
000 men. Against these, the Kwantun 
Army mustered an estimated 800, 
soldiers in Manchuria and perhaps 200.- 
000 in Korea. 
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_ THE FACE OF DEFEAT: AN EMPEROR REMAINS 





The Mikado’s Role 


The Japanese offer to surrender if the 
“prerogatives” of the emperor were re- 
s raised the whole ticklish question 
of whether the Japs or the Allies would 
profit most by leaving an emperor in 
office. The answer depended on which 
side was better able to manipulate the 
unique position in Japanese society which 
the emperor occupies. The Jap offer was 
obviously designed to allow the enemy 
to take advantage of the imperial powers 
while the Allied answer making the em- 
peror responsible to an Allied supreme 
commander cleverly turned the tables. 

One fundamental consideration in the 
Allied reply was probably to force the 
Japanese to transform the theoretical 
power of the emperor into real power. 
That theoretical power is enormous. 


His Powers (Theoretical): According 
to Chapter 1 of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion, the emperor is omnipotent. He gives 
sanction to laws and orders them promul- 
gated and executed, has supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, declares war, 
makes peace, and concludes treaties. His 
ministers are responsible only to him 
for their advice, not to the Diet or the 


people. He is “sacred and inviolable,” 
which the official commentary _para- 
phrases to mean that neither he nor his 
acts can be topics of derogatory comment 
or even discussion. He is a god. whose 
rescripts and ordinances are holy writ. 

Evolved from the constitution by cus- 
tom are the recognized five prerogatives 
of the throne. Under these, the emperor 
exercises priority power in respect to (1) 
imperial household affairs, (2) general 
affairs of state, (3) supreme command of 
the army and nayy, (4) ritualistic affairs, 
and (5) the conferment of honors. 


His kowers (Actual): In practice, how- 
ever, the emperor's position has been lit- 
tle altered from that of his forebears. In 
Shogunate days he was used as the 
mouthpiece of a single man. Since the 
ousting of the Shogun he has been a 
puppet manipulated by various groups— 
capitalists, bureaucrats, politicians, and 
military—at times voicing the policies of 
one, at others pronouncing the compro- 
mise reached. among them all. 

But whoever inspired the decision, 
however it was reached, once translated 
into imperial language in a rescript it 
could not be questioned. The word of a 
god cannot be criticized—even should 


he speak out of character. For example, 
after the Feb. 26, 1936, army rebellion 
Hirohito remarked: “But this is mutiny!” 
That made it a mutiny too, with dis- 
astrous effects in the: high command 
which had considered it only a little 
political assassination spree. 


The Double-Talk Mind: The mysti- 
cal obligation of the Japs to obey the im- 
perial orders may prove to be the most 
valuable feature of the retention of the 
emperor by the Allies. It should secure 
the surrender of the forces outside Japan 
proper if the orders are issued directly 

y the emperor. If they are not issued 
directly, however, Jap commanders could 
easily consider it a patriotic duty to cir- 
cumvent them because the imperial mind 
had “been polluted” by the advisers re- 
sponsible for issuing them. In addition, 
the retention of the emperor will hold to- 
gether the Japanese social structure and 
pravety enable the Allies to use far 
ewer troops for the occupation than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

The Japs, however, are past masters 
at finding loopholes in imperial preroga- 
tives and using them for their own ends. 
They are aided in this by the Japanese 


. language which is itself an elusive and 





Here are the two vital documents 
overning the surrender of J . The 
Fret contains the pertinént pe mis of 
the American-British-Chinese declara- 
tion made at Potsdam on July 26. The 
Soviet has associated itself with this. 
The second contains the territorial 
clauses of the communiqué issued at 
Cairo on Dec. 1, 1948. Because of their 
historic importance NEwsweex here re- 
prints both. 


Potsdam 


| There must be eliminated for all time 
the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of 
2 Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of 
peace, security, and justice will be im- 
— until irresponsible militarism is 
riven from the world. 
Until such a new order is established 
4 and until there is convincing proof that 
. Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be des- 
ignated by the Allies shall be occupied 
to secure the achievement of the basic 
objectives we are here setting forth. 
The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese ‘sov- 
’ereignty shall be limited to the is- 
lands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, 
Shikoku, and such minor islands as we 
determine. 





The Price of Surrender 


Japanese military forces after bein 
completely disarmed shall be permitted 
to return to their homes the op- 


poreanity to lead peaceful and pro- 
uctive lives. 

We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or 
as a nation, but stern justice shall be 
meted out to all war criminals, includ- 
ing those who have visited cruelties 
upon our prisoners. 

The Japanese Government shall re- 
move all obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies 
among the Japanese le. Freedom of 
salvech anid Veli ion and of thought, as 
well as respect fundamental 
human rights, shall be established. 

Japan shall be permitted to maintain 
such industries as will sustain her econ- 
omy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those in- 
dustries which will enable her to rearm 
for war. 

To this end, access to, as distin- 
guished from control] of, raw materials 
shall be permitted. Eventual Japanese 
participation in world trade relations 
shall be permitted. 

The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon 
as these objectives have been accom- 
plished and there has been established 
in accordance with the freely expressed 


— PP 


eo 


will of the Japanese people a peacefully 
inclined and responsible government. 

We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the uncondition- 
al surrender of all Japanése armed 
forces, and to provide proper and ade- 
quate assurances of their good faith in 
such action. The alternative for Japan 
is prompt and utter d ion. 


Cairo 

The three great Allies are fighting 
this war to restrain and punish the ag- 
gression of Japan. 

covet no gain for themselves 
and have no thought of territorial ex- 
pansion. 

It is their purpose that Japan shall 
be stripped of all the islands in the 
pegs 7 she has ter = aw 
pied since the beginnin e first 
world war in 1914, and that all the 
territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China. 

Japan also will be expelled from all 
other territories which she has taken by 
violence and greed. 

The aforesaid three great ers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the peo- 

le of Korea, are determined that in 

ue course Korea shall become free 
and independent. sed 
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Jimmu Tenno, descendant of the Sun Goddess and first Emperor of Japan; Iyeyasu, the Shogun who drew Japan into isolation; 
Meiji, the restoration emperor, grandfather of Hirohito 


intricate maze of double talk. Even after 
the total defeat of Japan the Allies may 
have to wage a battle of wits to secure 
enforcement of the peacey¢hrough the me- 
dium of the emperor. 


Pon 


The Mother Goose Deity 


By creating the Japanese Emperor as 
a monarch the Allies hope to ease the 
surrender of the armed forces and the 
governing of the country. However, they 
must deal with the emperor as a divinity 
as well. That poses,a ticklish psycho- 
logical problem to both the Allies and the 
Japs. For the roots of this divinity and 
the whole structure of Shinto (ancestor 
worship) that goes with it run deep into 
Japanese history and character. 

At bottom is the fixed idea in the na- 
tional mind that the emperor is God, one 
of a succession of incarnations, part of a 
four-dimensional chain stretching back to 
the creation of the world and up to the 
throne of heaven. Of human form at the 
moment, the emperor is actually one with 


his ancestors. The Japs themselves have 


enjoyed divinity by right of descent from 
minor gods. Like most magic, the il- 
lusion has been effected by backstage 
machinery, and a rich vein of mytholo 
which was transmuted by official sleight 
of hand into history. 


Fathering the Gods: During the sev- 
enteenth century, a Japanese savant dem- 
onstrated that the imperial line descend- 
ed from Tai Feh, prince of the Chinese 
province of Wu. bot _ this, : Japa- 
nese prince projected a history of Ja 
which was completed 100 years tet 
240 volumes. The compilers went to the 
myths of Japan—such as are contained in 


Shinto holy writ, the Kojiki and Nihongi. 
The history is long, complicated, lewd, 
and entirely illogical, starting with Iza- 
nagi and Izanami (The Male and Fe- 
male Who-Invite) who created Japan by 
stirring the primeval slime with a jeweled 
spear (the odd droppings coagulated 
into the remainder of the world). 

These two then propagated great num- 
bers of deities including Amaterasu-o- 
mikami (The Sun _ Goddess) who 
emerged from Izanagi’s left eye. Ama- 
terasu and her brother engaged in a 
deity-propagating contest and among 
others produced Ninigi-mikoto (Prince 
of the Rice Ear Ruddy Plenty), the fore- 
bear of Jimmu Tenno, first Emperor of 
Japan (Hirohito is the 124th). 

n 1192 the emperor gave Minamoto 
Yoritomo the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun 
(Barbarian Subjugating Generalissimo). 
This title became hereditary in the 
Minamoto clan and its holders gradually 
assumed complete control over the per- 
son of the emperor and affairs of gov- 
ernment. At various times the office of 
Shogun shifted to collateral families, but 
when the power left the Minamoto clan 
the title went into abeyance. After one of 
these periods, Tokugawa Iyeyasu, a mem- 
ber of the Minamoto clan, established 
himself in power and accordingly was 


named Shogun in 1603. The Tokugawa © 


Shogunate founded by him closed Japan 
to the rest of the world and lasted until 
Commodore Matthew Perry opened up 
the country in 1853. 

Until then, the Shinto folklore had 
been regarded in Japan as a Mother 
Goose myth. Buddhism predominated. 
Shinto was merely something to keep the 
captive emperor and his court occupied. 
The mystic status of the emperor was 
maintained by his possession 


the three 


sacred treasures (Mirror, Sword, and 
Jewels). He only had the power to ap- 
point his own virtual jailer, the Shogun— 
invariably from the Minamoto ¢lan and 
latterly from the Tokugawa branch. The 
Tokugawa family were Buddhists and 
when they were ousted, for admitting 
foreigners to the country, an anti-Bud- 
dhist wave swept Japan. The Emperor 
Meiji was put into power and a new 
era opened. 


Putting Them to Work: On the res- 
toration of the emperor in 1867 the tra- 
ditionalists urged that a national re- 
ligion be adopted. The “New Japan” 
builders discovered in Kannagara-no- 
Michi (Shinto) a form of mental glue to 
hold the nation together. Jurisdiction over 
Shinto as a religion was given to the 
Education Department, and as a matter 
of state to the Home Office—which also 
administered the police force. The Jap 
masses could never tell the difference. 

State Shinto transferred the loyalty of 
every Jap from his daimyo (feudal 
baron) to the throne. From innumerable 
families grouped in separate, tightly 
bound clans, the nation became a single 
family of Grade B gods, fathered and 
ruled by a supreme being. 


The Divine Destiny: The main his- 
torical links upon which State Shinto in- 
sists are: (1) that Izanagi and Izanami 
created the world; (2) that Amaterasu-o- 
mikami gave inpasipions to her grand- 
son, ae, OE oto, to rule Japan, and 
(3) that his descendant, Jimmu Tenno, 
finally established dominion over the 
country. Although these were sufficient 
to establish the emperor as chief Shinto 
ritualist and divine head of the na- 
tional family, with the rise of Japan they 
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THE FACE OF DEFEAT: AN EMPEROR REMAINS 








European 
Royal family of Japan: Hirohito and his empress and Crown Prince Akihito 


proved incomplete. The Japanese “his- 
tory makers” added a supposed remark 
by Jimniu to the effect that “the eight 
corners of the world will be brought to- 
gether under one roof.” Hakko Ichiu, 
world domination under the emperor, be- 
came a divinely inspired tenet of the na- 
tional faith. 

As chief Shinto ritualist, the emperor 
officiates at, or attends, some 58 annual 
grand, ordinary, and extra festivals at 
the shrines in the palace grounds. At 
many of these he is in the dual position 
of celebrant and object of worship. He 
communes with the ancestors daily, but 
on special occasions proceeds to the 
Grand ‘Shrines of Isé to report on na- 
tional affairs to the Sun Goddess or, on 
military anniversaries, visits Yasukuni 
Shrine, to which the souls of all soldiers 
killed in Japanese wars have been at- 
tracted by a drum concert the night be- 
fore. 

Though seen less than any other ruler, 
the emperor is perpetually kept in the 
people’s thoughts. All educational insti- 
tutions, military and naval units, govern- 
ment offices, and most homes start the 
day by bowing to his portrait or toward 
his palace. No visit to Tokyo is complete 
without a pilgrimage to the palace en- 
trance and an o-jigi (obeisance) in his 
general direction. 


oo 


' ‘Charlie’ in Limbo . 


The Japanese surrender statement last 
Friday referred to “The Emperor”—not 
to Hirohito specifically. Perhaps it was 
only the formal wording. But use of 
this phraseology was underlined by two 
facts. 

The first was that Hiroshima, the tar- 


British Combine 


get of the first atom-bomb raid, had been 
the site of Imperial Headquarters during 


the 1894 war with China and during the - 


Russo-Japanese war. If the Japanese fol- 
lowed precedent, Imperial Headquarters 
juring this conflict might again have been 
set up at Hiroshima. And because Impe- 
rial Headquarters by definition is where 
the emperor is established, there was the 
remote but fascinating possibility that Hi- 
rohito had been caught in the bombing. 

The second fact was the establishment 
of a separate household for Hirohito’s 
1l-year-old son, Prince Akihito Tsugu- 
no-miya. This might indicate that Aki - 
hito was being prepared to succeed to the 
imperial throne. Jap newspapers also be- 
gan featuring stories about Akihito. They 
told how he’ existed mainly on rationed 
food, was in good health, had improved 
in horseback riding and bicycling, and 
was greatly concerned over the svffer- 
ings of bomb victims. 


The Unconventional God: But.if Hi- © 


rohito is still around when the Allies get 
on Japanese soil, they should find that 
they are dealing with a fairly unconven- 
tional type of Japanese god. The em- 
peror was separated from his parents and 
given an individual ce at the age of 
3; as tutors he two of the great 
heroes of Japan—Gen. Kiten Nogi, com- 
mander of land forces during the Russo- 
Japanese war, who committed hara-kiri 
when Emperor Meiji died in 1912, and 
Admiral Heihachiro Togo, the victor of 
Tsushima. 

Despite a rigid education by these vet- 
erans, at the age of ry foeviaey took the 
unp ented step of leaving Japan fc 
a tour of Europe. One hundred youths 
offered to commit hara-kiri if he would 


_ hobby has been marine biology 





call off the trip. But the then Crown 
Prince went anyway, wore_plus-fours, 
swam in public, and went slumming in 
Paris. He became the first of his line to 
shake hands, permit jokes to be told in 
his presence, visit a theater, enter a de- 
partment store, and exclaim: “I am sick 
of seeing policemen’s faces!” 

Ever since his youth the emperor's 
. He is 
fond of puttering in a Jaboratory in the 
palace, and in-the summer, at Hayama, 
a fishing village 30 miles from Tokyo, he 
pops starfish into his coat pockets as he 


- wades on the beach with his children. 
~ Hirohito is devoted to “Aesop’s Fables,” 
arid has even composed. some of his own.. 


He likewise has. composed Japanese 
poems, and in 1940 wrote one that ran: 
At the beginnipg of the new year 


We pray 
That the East and West will live together 

And prosper. 

Presumably animated by the same sen- 
timents, he chose the word showa as a 
name for his reign when he was formally 
enthroned in the dull orange robes, 
color of the Rising Sun, at Kyoto Palace 
in 1928. Showa means Enlightened 
Peace. 

td 

The Family Man: Despite his fli 
at unconventionality, Hirohito has liv 
a regular and respectable life in the for- 
bidden grounds of the imperial Palace 
in Tokyo. He rises at 6, shaves carefully 
about the mustache, and dons the drab 
army uniform he has worn ever since the 
start of the “China incident.” In peace- 
time he never wore same clothes 
twice. At 7 he breakfasts with his wife, 
whom he broke convention to marty, 
since she was.the first consort in 1,200 
years to be chosen from outside the 
go-sekke, the five regent houses. 

The emperor breakfasts in foreign 
style, using knife and fork and spoon. 
Before the war he generally ate oatmeal 
and eggs, fruit, toast, coffee. Hi 
work day begins at 10, when a succession 
of Ambassadors, Cabinet officers, and 
soldiers bow three times and confer with 
him. After lunch, he was formerly fond 
of spending .an hour or two riding or 
playing golf on the palace links. Later, 
official business cut his daily exercise. 

But he probably still gets his afternoon 
bath, taken Japanese style in scalding 
water up to.the neck. Then until 6 or 
6:30 he occupies himself with official 
papers. Dinner is a frugal family affair 
followed by listening to the radio and 
pcg to his children. Since the war he 
and the empress have also spent their 
spare time rolling bandages for the 
wounded and writing poems of sympathy 
to the bereaved. 

Presumably he still has the white horse 
Shirayuki (White Snow), which he used 


’ for military reviews and which Admiral 


Halsey now wants to ride. 
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He’s Steady Under Fire 


In four months as President, Harry S. 
Truman had met one momentous war 
development after another with a quiet 
candor and easy optimism which Amer- 
icans liked. 

Last week this smiling confidence of 
Truman’s became more than a pleasant 
personal asset. It was a quality of calm- 
ness for which many Americans felt 
grateful. In the seventeenth week of his 
Administration, the onetime Missouri 
haberdasher suddenly had become the 
principal actor in events unparalleled 
for excitement in 169 years of national 
history. Though the events themselves 
were bigger than any one man, Harry 
S. Truman managed to remain himself 
—unassuming, unemotional, _ self-pos- 
sessed—as he broke two big stories: the 
use of the first atomic bomb and Russia’s 
entry into the war. He was the same 
way during discussions on the’ Japanese 
suit for peace. 


The Bombshell: Aboard the cruiser 
Augusta, bringing him home from the 
Potsdam conference, the President pol- 
ished off a good lunch in one of the crew 
messrooms last Monday. Rising, he looked 
the men over, motioning for them to 
keep their seats. Then, briefly but dra- 
matically he announced the fateful news 
which the White House had been in- 
structed to release: The first atomic bomb 
had been dropped on Japan. 

The President looked jubilant. The 
mcn cheered. Grinning, Mr. Truman 
walked to the next enlisted mess with 
his sensational news. Then to the officers’ 


mess. “Keep your seats, gentlemen,” he 
said as they started to rise. “I have an 
announcement to make. We have just 
dropped a bomb on Japan that is more 
powerful than 20,000 tons of TNT. The 
experiment has been an overwhelming 
success.” 

Then, quickly bouncing back into 
a mood of easy playfulness, he went 
to an outdoor “smoker,” belly-laughing at 
the entertainment arranged by the crew. 

The 10,000-mile trip to the German 
capital which had kept him away from 
the White House a month and a day 
ended Tuesday. Late in the afternoon, 
looking tanned and fit, he walked down 
the gangplank of the Augusta at New- 
port News, Va., followed by other mem- 
bers of his party including Judge Samuel 
Rosenman, Fleet Admiral William Leahy, 
and Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. ° 
At the dockside stood War Mobilizer 
John W. Snyder. In a few minutes the 
whole party was on its way to Washing- 
ton by train. At the White House Mr. 
Truman talked for an hour with Cabinet 
ag It was midnight when he went 
to 2 ; 


‘A Simple Announcement’: In the 

cool, bright morning after the President’s 
return, the White House came to life 
again. 
Presidential Press Seoretary Charles G. 
Ross told correspondents the President 
was keeping Wednesday and Thursday 
appointments to a minimum to catch up 
with his work. 





®This Monday. Ro creient resented to Byrnes 


the rvice for his service as 
So Region 


The President saw several callers. With 
Byrnes he signed the United Nations 
Charter, which was then placed for- 
mally in the country’s archives. It looked 
like a dull afternoon for reporters. Then 
at 2:40 the President gave word he 
would hold a press conference as soon 
as reporters could get to his office. 

The correspondents hurried to the 
White House. Approximately 40 of-+them 
trooped into his office, Mr. Truman 
greeting many by name. His eyes shone. 
With him were Snyder, Byrnes, Leahy, 
Ross, and his military and naval aides. 

Grouped around his desk, the reporters 
waited. Then the President stood up. 

“I have only a simple announcement 
to make,” he said. “I can’t hold a regular 
press conference today, but this an- 
nouncement is so important I thought I 
would call you in.” 

“Russia,” the President went on, “has 
declared war on Japan. That is all.” 

As the correspondents broke for the 
door, Mr. Truman let go a loud laugh. 
He was still chuckling as he sat down. 

From Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son he received reports on the atomic- 
bomb damage on Hiroshima. Then he went 
on with the writing of his radio address 
for delivery Thursday night to the nation. 


Plans for the Atom: Thursday he mo- 
tored down to Union Station to meet 
Mrs. Truman on her return from the 
family home at Independence, Mo. 
(Margaret, their daughter, plans not to 
return to Washington until next month). 
With that husbandly duty out of the 
way, the President tackled new tasks: He 
conferred with War Production Board 





Associated Press 


Victory Tuesday: Service and civilian celebrants in San Francisco fire up early in the morning on Market Street 
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Chairman J. A. Krug and Price Admin- 
istrator Chester Bowles. He appointed 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., former Secre- 
tary of State, as United States Represent- 
ative to the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations. He summoned to 
the White House Secretaries Byrnes and 
Stimson and four of the men intimately 
connected with the development of the 
atomic bomb: Dr. Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research 
and wtp Jet Dr. James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University; George 
L. Harrison, New York insurance execu- 
tive, and Maj. Gen. Leslie Groves, exec- 
utive director of the atomic bomb project. 
(Harrison is alternate to Stimson as chair- 
man of an interim committee appointed 
by the Secretary to make recommenda- 
tions to the President for national and 
international control of the atom bomb.) 

That night the President went on the 
air. Millions of Americans him 
warn Japan to quit or suffer more atomic- 
bomb attacks. Russia, he declared, had 
agreed at Potsdam to enter the Pacific 
_ war before being informed of the atomic 
bomb. By implication, the President 
sought to dispel rumors that Russia’s 
price for making war on Japan was the 
secret of the new weapon. 


The Jap Surprise: On Friday, the 
morning after his radio address, the Pres- 
ident received by telephone the news 
of the Japanese offer to surrender. But 
through the day of conferences, and later 
as he awaited word of the diplomatic 
negotiations, he remained unruffled. 
Even as he waited, problems pressed 
upon him. On Saturday, the Senate Dem- 
ocratic leader, Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, conferred with the President for 
90: minutes. Result: Congress would be 
called back Sept. 5, more than a month 
before the of the summer recess. 
Meanwhile reconvening Congressional 
committees wont to pee So oe 
gent —— for quic action. 
Barkley listed five measures he regarded 
as “emergency” legislation: 
@ Amendment of the social-security laws 


to raise unemployment compensation 
pagers 008 © not See 
@ Revision of the i 


posal Act to provide fora sin alae: 
ct i 
as ori womeencd a Boned 


. Baruch, instead of the present thrée- 
man_ board. 


partments of the government. 


The atomic bomb, the Russian declara-: 


tion of war, and the J peace of- 
fet had plainly caught the 
inadequately prepared 


roblems ahead. President Truman would 
ave need for his optimism and 
humor in the coming months. 


for the maze of - 


Suspense Unlimited 


For this nation’s war-weary millions 
the Long Wait began at 7:35 a.m. EWT 
Friday, Aug. 10, when monitoring West 
Coast radio stations picked up Domei’s 
first announcement of the surrender of- 
fer. In the nerve-shattering days that 
followed Americans suffered every pos- 
sible affront to an emotional stability 
built on nearly four years of continued 


war. 
Pent-up hopes, shooting sky-high in 


the first few minutes, receded realistically 
with recognition that nothing definite had 
as ye occurred. But the first big break 
had come at last and with it an optimism 
too buoyant to be downed. 


é 


New York Daily News 





which had prematurely celebrated V-E 
Day, staged another riotous show. Gar- 
ment workers milled in streets littered 
with ticker tape, confetti, and torn phone 
books. In. Times Square, Specialist Sec- 
ond Class Richard H. Parke, a veteran of 
a year and a half in the Navy, came 
nearer reflecting the spirit with which 
America as a whole received the Jap 
offer. Watching the news bulletins re- 
flectively, he commented: “I'll be right 
home, Mom—I hope.” 


The Longest Friday: In Chicago, 
Mrs. Frances Evans Dyke, 45-year-old 
mother of 11 servicemen,* four of them 
in the Pacific, heard the Jap surrender of- 
fer with a grateful “Oh, thank God.” 
Gathering four other sons 
(the oldest, age 6), she 
retired to her bedroom 
to pray before a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

In Seattle, a less for- 
tunate mother, youthful- 
looking Viola Ruth Lan- 
der, slumped quietly be- 
fore the city’s memorial 
pylon in Victory Square 
‘and sobbed alone with 
head in hands. A soldier 
raised his camera. She 
did not notice it. The 
picture taken (see op- 
posite page), the soldier- 


that her 19-year-old son, 

Ted, had been killed May 

10 on Okinawa in his 

first combat action. “For 

mothers: like me,” she 

said, “the war will never 
be over.” 

Slowly the day wore 
on. The first rash of “This 
is it” began to dim. With 
President Truman an 


his Cabinet closeted in 


The Jap peace offer stirs Times Square to wild cheers found that only one out 


ropean units, were docking as the news 


on the deck: “Ja has surrendered. 
Crying “We weit hae to go,” the veter- 


isville, The Courier-Journal, using sim- 
majerity” favored acceptance by the 

Late in the afternoon, a White House 
announcement made it clear that Friday 
would not produce the answer that 





*Including triplets, three sets of twins, age 
28. BO enna tac ones 50, another’ 19 
all volunteer enlistees. 
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the world awaited. The heads of the 
Allied powers were still in communi- 
cation; furthermore, even if the reply 
to Japan was ready, transmission 
through neutral governments was so slow 
that another day might pass. 


Time to Think: On Saturday came 
the Allied reply, fashioned with Wash- 
ington as the focal point and signed by 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes on 
behalf of the Big Four. Once more the 
nation settled down to waiting—this time 
debatinge whether Japan «would accept 
the blunt Allied counter-condition: that 
the Japanese emperor must submit to 
all orders of the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander, who would be an American 
(see page 24). 

Out of Washington be- 
gan to emanate a flood of 
news that at last caught 
up with realities of a pos- 


@ Reconversion plans 
(see page 59) were not 
apace with sudden 
developments of the war. 
Unless drastic steps were 
taken, the sudden end 
might mean a prolonged 
period of economic hard- 
ship for home-fronters 
and returning GI's. 
@ In munitions factories 
alone, an estimated 
5,000,000 persons would 
be out of jobs within 60 
days. Some ernment 
officials placed imminent 
unemployment as high as 
8,000,000. ‘ 
@ Within the next twelve 
months the Army would 
telease 5,000,000, who 
might help swell the un- 
employment rolls even 
more unless reconversion 
was handled with the ut- 
most speed and efficiency. 
Plainly, Washington 
was offering a preview 
of the jitters that would 
inevitably envelop it once 
peace had come. 


- Time to Eat? But 
other news from Wash- 
ington bore a note of re- 
laxation of wartime re- 
strictions affecting domestic goods: 

Meat: Reduction in military purchases 
would permit cuts in ration point values, 
but rationing itself would probably con- 
tinue for some time. 

Sugar: The extreme shortage would 
continue with rationing possible for an- 
other 10 or 12 months. 

Clothing: Woolens—men’s suits, over- 
coats, blankets, etc.—would show an im- 
provement in 90 days, but cottons would 





‘remain tight much longer, probably until 
April next year. 

Nylons: Soon. 

Automobiles: Stepped-up production, 
with rationing until the first 250,000 new 
cars produced (probably before Christ- 
mas). Elimination of gasoline rationing 
within two weeks, tires (synthetic) very 
soon. 

. Travel: A gradual easing, but’still dif- 
ficult for some time. 


Time to Yell: Sunday, Aug. 12, saw 
the nation fun the gamut of emotions. 
Across the country, churches were 
jammed with prayerful worshippers. 
With the nation enjoying a weekend of 
beautiful weather, beaches, lakes, golf 





Beattie (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 


In Seattle Mrs. Viola Lander weeps for dead Marine son 


courses, and other places of recreation 
did a record business in the afternoon. 

In Washington, crowds stood pa- 
tiently outside the White House, where 
President Truman had been at his desk 
since 8:30 a.m. Throughout the nation 
the day passed with the ears of millions 
glued to their radios. The waiting took 
on an endless character. Nightfall came, 
and still no news. Then, at 9:34 p.m., 
EWT, the lid blew off. , 


Over the wires of the United Press, 
one of the nation’s great news gathering 
agencies and the service which was re- 
sponsible for the false Armistice in 1918, 
went this flash: 


WASHINGTON-—JAPAN ACCEPTS 
SURRENDER TERMS OF THE 
ALLIES 


Within a few .setonds, all four major 
networks, CBS, NBC, Mutual and the 
American Broadcasting Co., had broad- 
cast it to the nation. Within the next two 
minutes, the United Press, discovering 
that its 7 ne Bureau had not dis- 
patched the flash, ordered it killed. . 

Furiously, the press and radio (see. 
page 68) worked to undo the damage 
done: In New York harbor craft had tied 
down every whistle, and 100,000 persons 
had poured into Times Square almost by 
magic; in San Francisco, servicemen 
awaiting Pacific assignments went wild; 
Miami held a _ two-hour celebration; 
Worcester, Mass., citizenry built a huge 
bonfire in the streets, defying firemen to 
extinguish it. Slowly, however, the nation 
returned once more to restless waiting. 


At Long Last: Monday found Ameri- 

cans back in their wartime stride for the 
last time. Most felt that news could not 
be far off. It wasn’t. At 1:49 am. EWT 
Tuesday, came Domei’s dispatch that a 
capitulation message had been sent to 
the Allied powers. Most of the nation 
was in bed but it could be gotten up.: 
Night owls, a by thousan 
who were rou from their beds, took 
over: 
@ In San Francisco, where the time dif- 
ference brought the news at 10:49 p.m. 
Monday, the roof came off. Parading 
servicemen and civilians built three huge 
bonfires, sacked a liquor store, com- 
mandeered trolley cars, and celebrated 
right into Tuesday. 


‘@In Denver, a celebrating soldier was 


killed when he fell out a third-story 
hotel window. 
@ In St. Louis, crowds, beating pans and 
blowing whistles, persuaded a priest to 
open his church and hold 2 a.m. services. 
@ In Salt Lake City, thousands snake- 
danced in a pouring rain. 
@ In Indianapolis, a chain parade of 
horn-tooting automobiles seized and held 
the city’s Monument Circle. 
@ In New York, night-clubbers emptied 
into Times “ae to raise a din that 
awoke the whole Tenderloin district. 
Among the celebrants: Brig. Gen. Elliott 
Roosevelt and his actress-wife, Faye Em- 
erson. A sailor tapped Elliott’s shoulder. 
“I wish your father could have ‘been 
here,” he said. Elliott replied: “So do I.” 
Thus this week, the nation at long last 
found release for emotions that only vic- 
tory could bring. The awful heartache of 
“war was over. Let the headache of to- 
morrow come! 
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Top, a supermicroscopic view of atom splitting. Below, a graphic approximation of what the atomic bomb means in war 


Epoch 
Terrible Force of Atomic Bomb 
Rewrites the Future in a Flash 


Things will never be the same again. 
The trite phrase of optimistic lovers and 
of the bereaved suddenly became true 
last week for all the world—in a blinding 
flash twelve times as bright as the sun. 
The atomic bomb that wiped out a great 
part of Hiroshima terrified scores of 
millions, awed hundreds of millions 
more, and aroused both fear and awe 
in the breasts of scientists and statesmen. 
It was these last who realized most 
fully the significance of the bomb. of 
atomic power. 

“A weapon has been developed that is 
potentially destructive beyond the wild- 
est nightmares,” said the report. of the 
men who had developed it; “a weapon 
so ideally suited to sudden unannounced 
attack that a country’s major cities might 
be destroyed overnight by an ostensibly 
friendly power.” 


Sen. Warren G. Magnuson of Wash-. 


ington voiced what promises to be the 
opinion of many men in government: “It 
is obvious that the atomic bomb has not 


HIROSHIMA 


only revolution 
blasted all the 
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The Chain: Cosmos.to Chaos 


Back in 1940 when such things could 
still be freely discussed, a famous scientist 
explained how atomic power works, in 
these words: 

“Suppose you have a pile of bricks. 
You hit an ordinary brick with a hammer, 
and. you'll probably get two or three big 

ieces of brick. To break the rest of the 

ricks, you have to hit each-separate one 
with your hammer. That’s how ordinary 
atoms behave. 

“But imagine hitting one brick with 
your hammer, and having it magically 
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producé three or four other hammers 
which automatically strike the nearby 
bricks, breaking them. This is the kind of 
a chainlike reaction produced by U235.” 

‘Over Hiroshima on Aug. 6, and three 
days later over Nagasaki, that is what 
to small quantities of unstable . 
elements — aps. plutonium 
(P239) as well as U235. The U235 was 
contained in a bomblike device equipped 
to prevent premature explosion, fitted 
with a primer for triggering off the atomic 
blast at the right moment. It produced an 
explosion so furious the English language 
has no words to describe it. 

U285 is one of the:three physical forms 
of the element uranium, famous in pre- 
war days as the nt element of radium. 
Ordinary metallic uranium is usually a 
mixture of the three forms. Most uranium 
is U238 (the number means that each 
atom weighs 238 times as much as 4 
hydrogen atom). The other kinds of 
uranium are U235 and U234. 

U235 is the form that has the important 
faculty of splitting when an atomic pal- 
ticle known as a neutron strikes it and 
lodges within it. Lots of other atoms 
break when struck by neutrons, too, but 
U235, in breaking, gives off more neu- 
trons, scattering them in all directions to 





Perhaps you remember this picture 


I’ FIRST appeared 5 years ago—to 
remind you how gloriously cool 
and refreshing a Four-Roses-and- 
ice-and-soda can be on a warm 
midsummer afternoon. 


And if you followed our sug- 
gestion then, and tried one—well, 
we're certain you have not forgot- 
ten your keen enjoyment of Four 
Roses’ matchless flavor and mel- 


low smoothness in a highball! 


Today—as then—there’s no other 
whiskey with quite the distinctive 
flavor of Four Roses.There couldn’t 
be—because of the specially se- 
lected whiskies which are com- 
bined to achieve Four Roses. 


You'll see how right we are, if 


you'll just try a Four-Roses-and- 
soda — now! 


FOUR 
ROSES 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 


proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 





Action close-ups of N.Y. Yankees — Mike Garbark, catcher; George 
Stirnweiss, 2nd base; Hank Borowy, pitcher; and Nick Etten, 1st base. 


You'll watch the runs that win the pennant, the champ’s knock-out 


punch, close-ups of the great moments of sport, news and entertain- 
ment— when you turn on the magic of your Farnsworth or Capehart 
electronic television receiver. 

You'll soon be able to enjoy important advances in 
radio and music reproduction, too—fruits of the electronic 
research of Farnsworth, pioneer of modern television. 

The new Capeharts and the new Farnsworth radios 


and phonograph-radios will bring you superior reception 
and tone—and richer enjoyment. 


Many of the new models will include full-toned FM, 
as well as finer standard radio. There will be a wide selec- 
tion of distinctive cabinets... and further improvements 
in the famous Capehart and Farnsworth record-changers. 





Phonoagraph-Radio in 
modern style—one of many from the 
Capehartand Farnsworth lines. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


Perhaps you'll choose a superb Capehart—perhaps a 
modestly priced Farnsworth . . . you may be sure that 
into each is built the finest quality at its price. Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


TELEVISION « RADIO « PHONOGRAPHS 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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-break up more atoms, thus releasing 


more neutrons. Consequently, a single 
starting neutron can set off a whole mass 
of U235 and thus release enormous 
quantities of power. If the power is re- 
leased quickly enough, the explosion is 
something like 2,000,000 times as great 
as that of a similar amount of TNT. 


Eeny-Meeny With Atoms: The prob- 


‘lem of the physicists was to separate 


this U235 out of the metallic uranium. 
This was no easy task—in fact it cost 
$2,000,000,000* to set up the factories 
needed to do it. 

For every atom of U235 in metallic 
uranium there are 140 atoms of ordinary 
U238. Chemically both kinds of atoms 
behave alike. Physically they are almost 
alike, too. Only the slight difference in 
weight—a matter of only one part in 80— 
provides the “handle” by which the physi- 
cists can get hold of the rare U235 atoms 
and pull them out of the mass in which 
they are hidden. 

How they do it is the No. 1 secret of 
the war, known to only a few men in the 
“Manhattan Project.” It represents the 
combined skill and science of thousands 
of technical men and is one of the great 
American miracles of wartime ‘coopera- 
tion, planning, and production. 

The producers of the atomic bomb be- 
gan their work on a foundation of dis- 
covery which, like a complicated jigsaw 
puzzle, brought together pieces from 
many countries and many laboratories. 


Atomic Self-Destruction: It all be- 
gan with Marie and Pierre Curie, and 
their discovery of radium in 1898. This 
unstable element, ‘which explodes spon- 
taneously, atom by atom, provided the 
first clue to the structure of the atomic 
building blocks that make up all the sub- 
stances in the universe. But it was more 
than three decades before sizable strides 
were made in splitting stable atoms. 

As long as experimenters were limited 


to small quantities of radiations given - 


off by radium, they were hampered in 
smashing atoms on a scale that would 
yield full knowledge of their structure. 
Finally, in the "80s, powerful elec- 
trical atom smashers were invented by 
several physicists. They included the 
electrostatic. machine developed by R. J. 
Van de Graaff at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the electrostatic 
generator built at 
tion of Washington 


pear-shaped atom smasher at the West- 


Dr. E. U.-Condon, and his associates. 
Most powerful of all the atom smash- 





*A more careful 


: N: y 
raise the figure to $3,000,000,000 or more. rice 
has been compared’ with the cost of the United 


Siates Fleet, 


ers was the cyclotron invented by Dr. 


Emest O. Lawrence of the University of’ 


California-at Berkeley. The last in a series 
of ever-larger Lawrence cyclotrons weighs 
225 tons and produces 100,000,000 volts. 


Slowing the Neutron: But, despite all 
the atom splitting that was done with 
these huge machines, none of the experi- 
ments produced a method of splitting one 
atom in such a way as to cause it to split 
other’ atoms._The discovery of the highly 
important chain reaction of U235 was 
made in Germany with very modest 
equipment. In fact, it doesn’t require an 
atom smasher at all to smash U235; it 
only needs a few slow-moving neutrons, 
which can be created readily by mixing 
powdered beryllium with a little radium 
and passing the beam of high-speed neu- 
trons thus produced through a wafer ot 
paraffin to slow them down. 

This discovery was made late in 1938, 
when two German scientists, Drs. Otto 
Hahn and F. Strassmann noted that urani- 
um disintegrated when bombarded with 
slow neutrons. Two associates, Dr. Lise 
Meitner, an Austrian woman physicist, 
and Dr. O. Frisch,. both of whom later 
fled Nazi Germany, properly interpreted 
the action as a splitting (also called 


- “fission”) of the U235 atom into the sim- 


pler elements barium and krypton, with 
emission of more neutrons and generation 
of enormous power (see page 38). 
Physicists all over the world instantly 
grasped the significance of this discovery. 
The international race for the conquest 
of atomic power was suddenly on—a 
struggle which, with the nations heading 
into a catastrophic_war, was rightly in- 
terpreted as a race for world military 
domination. For the first country to solve 
the problem would have a weapon to 
rule the world—constructively or destruc- 
tively. The Anglo-Americans won. 


Sa 


Atom Smashers Look , 
for Industrial Power 


Gano Dunn, president of the J. G.: 


White Engineering Corp., a world-fa- 
mous engineer, and an organizer and for- 
mer chairman of the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences, predicted in 1940 that atomic 
power would one day become a reality. 
In an exclusive interview with News- 
wEEK, Dunn outlines an expert appraisal 
of the significance of atomic power: 


The atomic bomb shook the world 
with a fact that science had quietly un- 
covered and verified back in 1989 and 
1940: The release of tremendous power 
can be accomplished out of the destruc- 
tion of matter. _ 

In the light of that fact, the world 


should think about the effect on industrial 
society that might be produced if great 
new sources of cheap power (see page 
59) should come to be a reality. 

To understand the atom, you have to 
realize that it is mostly holes. Extend your 
imagination into the realm of invisible 
particles. Each of these'tiny particles or 
atoms is not a solid, but more like a 
swarm of gnats—if you can imagine a 
swarm in which the distance between 
each gnat is, say, half a mile. Each gnat 
—or electron—may be regarded as spin- 
ning around the nucleus of the group at 
a tremendous rate of speed. Atomic 
power is the energy contained in this 
whirling motion of the units of the atom. 


Turning the Key: The beginnings of 
this knowledge date back to experiments 
by Sir J. J. Thomson, who found that 
electrons, when accelerated to velocities 
approaching the velocity of light, become 
heavier. Einstein concluded that mat- 
ter could be transformed directly into 
energy, and vice versa. Physical ma- 
terial and energy are interchangeable, 
scientists now agree. Electronics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry have become parts 
of one science. 

The man who turned the key that un- 
locked the door to atomic power from 
uranium was Dr. Alfred O. Nier. The 
date was March 1, 1940. Dr. Nier was 
then a 30-year-old professor of physics 
at the University of Minnesota. Encour- 
aged by Prof. John R. Dunning and Dr. 
Enrico Fermi of Columbia University, 
Nier had been working in his laboratory 
after teaching hours. 

Dunning and Fermi had succeeded in 
splitting the uranium atom, as others 
were doing about that time. But they 
couldn’t find out why one experiment in- 
dicated a terrific release of energy while 
in others the material got hot but would 
not explode. 

One theory was that some strange new 
element had been created, and from it 
the reaction had proceeded. Another 
theory was that uranium wasn’t all alike, 
that there were isotopes or chemical 
twins of uranium, each isotope having 
different physical properties although 
chemically identical, and that one of these . 
isotopes was unstable. 

The unstable or explosive-isotype 
theory proved correct. In one kind of 
uranium, . U235, the uranium disinte- 
grates into barium and ton when 
the atom is exploded. Since the amount 
of these is less than the amount of the 
original uranium, the difference emerges as 
energy. The old theory of “the indestruct- 
ibility of matter” is thus exploded. 


The Isotope Isolated: Subsaribing to 
the active-isotype theory in 1939, Nier 
made several efforts to get a tiny sam- 
ple of the explosive isotope U235. Or- 
dinary uranium is U238. On Feb. 21, 
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1940, he set up a new apparatus 
in the form of a mass spectrometer, 
which is an electronic device now widely 
used in chemical analysis. Nier’s historic 
experiment began on Feb. 29 and lasted 
through the following day, Friday, March 1. 

Nier vaporized a compound of urani- 
um and shot it through a magnetic field 
in such a way that particles of different 
atomic weights were deposited in dif- 
ferent places on a tiny, 1-inch-square tar- 
get of nickel chromium alloy. 

On this highly polished target appeared 
two dull spots. One was regular uranium 
(U238). The other was the active iso- 
tope, U235._—- 

Nier had made history. He had iso- 
lated the isotope. He packed up his metal 
targets and sent them air mail to Dr. 
Dunning. On Sunday morning Nier was 
wakened by his telephone. Dunning was 
on the wire with congratulations. 


A Harness for Uranium: First news- 
paper publication of the Nier-Dunning 
achievement came early in May. Maga- 
zine articles followed (NEwswEEK, May 
18, 1940). John J. O’Neill, science editor 
of The New York Herald Tribune, wrote 
one of the best, in the June 1940 issue 
of Harper’s Magazine. It is just as fresh 
and timely today. “Science has cleared 
the way,” O’Neill wrote, “and the course 
now lies open for the engineers to enter 
and make the practical application of 
atomic power.” 

About that time I ventured a predic- 
tion, quoted in the newspapers, that 
atomic power would Pibessti become a 
commercial reality. Since then the re- 
quirements of the war have fundamen- 
tally changed the whole outlook for the 
uses of atomic power. The atomic bomb 
has been a world-shaking success. 

Harnessing atomic power from urani- 
um,-in theory, could be accomplished by 
a controlled flow of water over the ele- 
mas —_ would sms steam. To 
my knowledge, no practical equipment 
to do this has yet been devised. 

The government very properly is in 
control of the process on account of the 
enormous military potentiality of the 
atomic bomb. How far this control may 
be modified remains to be seen. 


The New Era: Furthermore, we have 
as yet no figures on which to judge 
whether atomic power can be developed 
more cheaply than power from coal, wa- 
ter, or petroleum. What we do know 
is that a few bombs have been ex- 

loded, and that the cost has been at 
least $2,000,000,000. 

A few things are certain. Industry 
emerges from the war into a new era of 
opportunity in many realms of science. 
The new opportunities offer rich rewards 
to those who exploit them with courage, 
imagination, and with well-organized, 
well-financed, well-directed research. 


Heir to Curie Secrets 
Kept Work From Nazis 


Vacationing in Brittany last week, out 
of reach even of the radio, F. Joliot- 
Curie, France’s greatest physicist and 
son-in-law of the famous discoverers of 
radium, knew nothing of the success of 
atomic-bomb experiments until two 
Americans visited him. Toni Howard of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau sent the fol- 
lowing report of how Joliot-Curie reacted 


to the news. . 


It was something of a shock to realize 
that from this pleasant scientist, stand- 
ing before his flower-surrounded shack 
on the Brittany cliff, runs a direct chain 
of thought and experiment leading to the 
terrific devastation wrought on Japanese 


: cities last week. Yet such is the case. 


While his 15-year-old son-waited im- 
patiently to be taken sailing, Joliot-Curie, 
former assistant and disciple of Mme. 
Marie Curie, traced for me the chronol- 
ogy of the discovery of atomic energy, in 
which he has played such a large part. 


Pioneers of the Atom: Recapitulat- 
ing developments of the last twenty 
years, he said: “Radioactivity provoked 
by a projectile neutron was first observed 
by Fermi, then made the subject of more 
profound research by Hahn and Strass- 
mann in Germany and Iréne Curie [his 
wife] in France. As a result of these ex- 
periments, near the end of 19388 Hahn 


and Strassmann reached the conclusion 
that under the impact of a neutron the 
nucleus of a uranium atom splits in two. 

“Immediately after this, I in France, 
Frisch and Lise Meitner in Denmark, 
working independently, found objective 
proof of this fragmentation. My experi- 
ments also showed that this phenomenon 
—splitting of an atom—liberated an en- 
ergy considerable on the atomic scale but 
relatively small on the human scale. 

“In a note which I sent to the French 
Academy of Science, it was announced 
that the neutrons would be liberated at 
the exact moment of rupture. Thus, if 
more than one neutron was capable of 
provoking a new rupture in one mass of 
uranium, the rupture would spread in 
geometric progression. These energies, 
freed in each rupture, would join to pro- 
duce a total energy that would be pro- 
digious—the action of a chain of ex- 
plosives.” ; 


E iments With Treason: We were 
seated at an old wooden table on the 
lawn among hundreds of blue hydran- 
geas. Nearby was Mme. Curie’s house, 
uninhabitable since the Germans looted 
it. Joliot-Curie sent his son off to sail by 
himself and continued: 

“From 19389 to June 1940 I and my 
two assistants, Halban and Kowarsky 
[two Jewish scientists, one of them a 
German refugee], undertook to verify 
the exactitude of these principles. To our 
group in June 1940 came Francis Per- 
rin. Our experiments showed. primar- 
ily that splitting. of an atom would 





Blue-Sky Blueprint: Since television cannot be broadcast 


‘ 





Westinghouse Electric Corp. and the Glenn L. Martin Co., aircraft builders, last 


week announced plans to blanket the country from planes cruising at 


as antennas for fourteen television 


000 feet 


30 
sending stations. Each plane could then broad- 


cast over a circle 422 miles in diameter. A blueprint of the operation is shown. 
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Today, Frank Longabough of Columbus, Ohio, tells how his Plymouth has met the test : 


“Plymouth’s rock-like reliability has meant plenty in my work as 
a stone company’s representative. I travel in and around our quarries 
and the construction sites of Army depots, airports, war industries. 
The driving conditions are tough but my Plymouth has been ‘taking 
it? for years . . . giving me outstanding economical service to the 
tune of 70,000 miles. When new cars are built, I’ll want another 


Plymouth.” 


Plymouth defines car: tness as 
usefulness to owners. Plymouth has, 
one basic policy of automobile 
manufacture: to always build great 
cars—and to pioneer advancements 
to make them even 


to build cars that are reliable and 
economical for years to come. 
While Plymouth factories are in 
war production, a nation-wide or- 
ganization of experienced dealers 
still backs up this policy. Supplied 
with factory-engineered parts, 


' they’re at your service ... wherever 


you are in the United States .. . 
whatever the year of your great 
Plymouth. on 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


@ RYVE YESTERDAY —— 


PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


@ /W TRUST FOR TOMORROW 
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liberate an average of three neutrons. 

“We gave our patents to the French 
. Centre National de Recherche Scien- 
tifique, the state organization. This was 
before France’s defeat [before state or- 
ganizations were degenerated by Vichy]. 

“Immediately others took out patents 
on the construction of a uranium ma- 
chine as a fountain of energy and of an 
atomic explosive bomb. Precious ma- 
terials were furnished in sufficiently large 

uantities to these scientists, partly by 
the French Ministry of Armaments. The 
quantities ran to several tons and repre- 
sented millions of francs. 

“Meanwhile different physicists in dif- 
ferent countries continued the research 
on the same subject—particularly Niels 
Bohr in Denmark, from the theoreti- 
cians’ point of view. 


Escape and Resistance: “At the mo- 
ment of France’s fall, I entrusted to Hal- 
ban and Kowarsky precious materials* 
and equally precious documents, the last 
designs of the next experiments to be 
made, to be taken to Britain so the 
studies could be continued on safe soil. 
This was the very day of the armistice 


and it was a narrow escape. Once in Eng- 
land they joined English scientists and 
formed the first group of researchers in 


studies for the construction of a uranium 
machine. and atomic bomb.” 

Joliot-Curie looked down at his torn 
tennis sneakers and battered clothing, 
and said simply: “I stayed in France to 
continue the fight in another way.” 





*The British Ministry of mentions 165 


Information 
liters of heavy water brought by the two men. 





This is how the radar “sees” 


The reference was to his activities dur- 
ing the German occupation as a member 
of the Partisan underground, a story still 
largely secret: 


PP 


Radar: All-Seeing Eye 
that Doomed the Enemy 


By a curious coincidence, which serves 
to show how well a secret can be kept 
from public-relations officers, the armed 
services decided to take the wraps off 
radar the same week that the atomic 
bomb was disclosed. The Navy's radar 
demonstration for the press was given 
in the Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, the Air Forces’ in Boca 
Raton, Fla., and the Signal Corps’: at 
Camp Evans, N. J. Samuel Shaffer of 
NEwsweEeEx’s Washington bureau here 
summarizes the several reports. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff this week re- 
vealed the secrets of the weapon that won 
the Battle of Britain, smashed the U-boat 
campaign to disrupt our supply lines, 
made possible the invasion of the Euro- 
pean Continent, and enabled the Allied 
air arm to bomb German cities and fac- 
tories until the enemy co. . It was 
the weapon which sank Japanese 
Fleet, isolated the home islands, and 
leveled the cities. Even without the 
atomic bomb, Japan was doomed. 

The weapon which changed the face 
of war is radar, a word coined from the 
words “radio detection -and ranging.” It 


U. 8. Army Air Forces 





could perform these tasks because of its 

ability to “see” at night, through fog, 

clouds, smoke, and because of its un- 
canny accuracy in measuring the distance 
and direction of all it detects. 

Germany and Japan had the weapon 
too, but failure to keep pace with the 
United Nations in perfecting radar, in the 
opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
the major single reason for their defeat. 

The invention of. radar gs to no 
one man or nation. During the 1930s, the 
United States, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many were working independently on 
radio detection devices. ‘Back of these 
was half a cen of radio development 
stemming from the discovery of radio 
waves by Heinrich Hertz in 1886. Hertz 
showed that radio waves were reflected 
from solid objects. 

Upon this fundamental pingiee. the 
structure of radar was developed. A short 
burst of radio enérgy, called a pulse, is 
beamed in any direction. When it hits 
something in its path—land, water, fac- 
tory, city, ship, or plane—it bounces back. 
Since these pulses travel at the speed of 

a (186,000 miles a second), it is pos- 
sible to tell the direction and distance of 

- the target by the time elapsed between 
pulse and echo. 

The echoes, as shown on the cathode 
tube, appear on the radar scope as spots 
of light or “pips” of varying intensity: 

Water shows up dark; land is light, and 
specific targets such as ships, planes, 
-submarines, and cities are bright. 


~ ‘To Defend, to Attack: This was how 
the RAF was able to stave off the Luft- 
waffe in the Battle of Britain. In August 
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Tampa Bay at night ... and this is a map of the identical, invisible area 
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“ Apartment Dwellers! 

e ate 
short No longer will you have to depend upon the whims of the 
e, is janitor for the amount of heat sent up to you. Nor will your - 
hits apartment temperature be governed by the requirements of ~~ 
fac- your coldest-blooded neighbor. For Minneapolis-Honeywell | — ~ 
yack. engineers have developed a Personalized Heating Control - 
od. of System that will permit you to select just the temperature you 
pos- want—and get it, automatically. You can have your own ~~ 
ce of preference in heat, just as you would select your decorating 
vere scheme, furnishings and\draperies. 
hode Yes, tomorrow’s apartment will provide an entirely new con- ~~ 
spots ception of heating comfort. When you lease your next apart- 
sity: ment be sure, for your own health and comfort, that it is com- “Say 
_ and pletely modern with Honeywell Personalized Heating Control. es 
anes, im 
Apartment Building Owners! 

4 If you are planning to build or modernize, you will find that 
ugust the installation of Honeywell Personalized Heating Control 


will greatly increase rentability and provide real tenant satis- 
faction. This amazing new development can be installed dur- 
ing construction, at a small fraction of the over-all cost of any ~- 
building, large or small. In many cases, it can be installed in 
existing apartments without remodeling or redecorating. 


During the past 10 months, Personalized Heating Control 
has been installed in 146 apartment buildings (2156 individ- 
ual suites) in 14 cities. Because they save fuel, materials are 
now available for Honeywell Personalized Heating Control 
and Zone Control Systems for apartments and other commer- 
cial buildings. 


Architects, engineers and owners — send for full informa- 
tion. Just mail the coupon or write to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2826 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn, 


MODUFLOW 


Moduflow is the name given to Honeywell's newest 
heating control system for homes. Personalized Heating 
Control now brings Moduflow to apartments. It will . 
be a “must” in the apartment of tomorrow just as 
Mechanical Refrigeration has been for the past decade. 
















MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2826 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


I am planning to build (or modernize) an apartment building. 
Please send information about M-H Personalized Heating Control. 


Name 


Address cea toe a 
City A) State 
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1940, the Luftwaffe lost 15 per cent of its 
planes over Britain. In the great battle of 
Sept. 15, 1940—one of the turning points 
of the war—the Nazis lost 185 planes out 
of 500 attackers. The Germans changed 
their tactics and launched ‘night attacks. 
Again they failed. Radar-directed night 
fighters found the enemy. Anti-aircraft 
batteries, equipped with radar, shot down 
planes with fantastic accuracy. Radar 
~ whipped the V-1 menace, too. 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff decided production 
was to be concentrated upon offensive 
rather than defensive radar equipment. 
Instead of waiting for the enemy with 





The trellis at the left top of the tower 
is the airplane carrier’s radar eye 


an impregnable defense, we would go 
after him with 
he could not hide. 

Radar-equipped bombers patrolled the 
sea lanes of the United Nations and won 


the Battlé of the Atlantic. When an en-— 


emy submarine surfaced to recharge its 
batteries, no matter how dark the night 
or how cloudy the weather, it was picked 
up on the ‘ole scope. In May, June, and 
July. 1943 nearly 100 submarines were 
sunk; more than two-thirds succumbed 
to Allied planes. 


Stinky and Mickey: The sea-search 

equipment, with only slight modification, 
was used for the strategic bombing of 
German cities and industry. The device, 
known as BTO (for bombing through 
overcast) was the answer to the problem 
of bombing Germany in those months 
when weather made visual observation 
difficult and, at times, impossible. 
- BTO threw the Germans off balance 
and denied them the precious time to 
— V-weapons in quantity and finish 
re: on the atomic bomb. The British 
pilots called their set “Stinky.” Our nick- 
name was “Mick 

Stinky and Mi in 
the successful raid against in 
naval base of Wilhelmshaven on Nov. 8, 


a weapon from which — 


1948. After. that, they were responsible 
for more than half of all the heavy bomb- 
ing and virtually all the navigation to and 
from targets in Germany and Japan. 
Radar made possible the bombing of 
the cloud-obscured beaches of Normandy 
as Allied troops crossed the Channel. Tac- 
tical bombing through overcast became 
possible when we set up radar beacons 
on the Continent to direct our planes. 


Hitting the Pip: This weapon revolu- 
tionized naval warfare, permitting our 
ships, through radar-directed gunfire, to 
sink enemy vessels they couldn’t see. It 
enabled carrier planes to seek out their 
targets and return by day or night to their 
ships, tiny dots in a vast, empty ocean. 


By watching the radar beam as re-’ 


flected on the scope, the cy 2 age of the 
ship can see the progress of his shells as 
they move toward the target. When it’s 
a near miss, the splash is reflected on the 
scope. A direct hit removes the pip’ com- 
pletely. Thus he can tell he has sunk a 
ship he hasn’t seen. Radar was the weap- 


” U. 8, Navy photos 
Naval radar: Jagged line on the scope 
(top center) is made by airplanes 


when the pip target 
touches the ring, the bombs are released. 
Other devices s 34 





To tell our planes from the enemy a 
ground set sends a signal which “triggers” 
a set in the plane. This, in tum, sends 
back a coded signal. The same device is 
used between ships. ) 

@ “Rebecca Eureka,” an adaptation of 
IFF for paratroop operations. The Re- 
becca set in the troop carrier triggers the 
Eureka set strapped to the leg of a para- 
trooper on the ground. This permits exact 
spotting and the parachuting of addi- 
tional troops or supplies. 

@ GCA (Ground Control Approach) 
which permits ‘blind landings of planes 
through overcast. Five radar operators in- 
side a 2%-ton truck can “talk” a blind- 
flying plane to the airstrip and set it 
right down on the runway. 

@ Radar Altimeter, which gives the pilot 
his height over land, made possible our 
low-altitude bombing and strafing of Jap- 
anese ships and German lines. Up to 
4,000 feet, it is accurate within 6 feet; at 
40,000 feet, it is off only 150 feet. 

@ Tail Warning device, which warns the - 
fighter pilot by ringing a bell or flashing 
a light whenever a plane approaches 
from the rear. 

@ Loran (Long-Range Navigation) which, 
through radar impulses sent from ground 
stations, permits the pilot to calculate his 
position and guide him to the target. 

@ Not a devicé, but an integral part of a 
radar-equipped night-fighter interceptor 
is the specially trained radar observer. 
By watching the radar scope, he gives 
the pilot a running commentary which 
guides the pilot directly onto the target 
plane. The RO and pilot are trained and 


work together; when one. is sick or 


wounded, the other stays behind, too. 


For a Safer Peace: In October 1939, 
the United States awarded the first con- 
tract to a commercial company for the 
manufacture of six sets of aircraft de- 
tection equipment. Since that time, radar 
has become a multibillion-dollar industry 
comparable in size to the prewar auto- 
mobile industry. With reconversion to 

ce, manufacturers anticipate they will 
etd ing radar equipment for: 


@ A -network of radar stations to permit 
faster and more accurate 
casting. 

@ Microwave development for individual 


weather fore- 





night. or weather. Every commercial 
plane will be with radar, per- 
_ mitting ‘pilot 
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Here's where your soldier goes when he comes home from Europe 


Fort 0 OLAS 
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Here's how 





The little black trains on the map 
above show the trips the typical 
returning soldier takes if he is going 
“on to Tokyo.” 


First, there is the short trip (1) 
from the port at which he landed to 
a nearby disposition center. Here, 
he is grouped with other men, from 
the same part of the country and 
sent (2) to the reception station near- 
est his home. 


Now, his furlough starts and his 


$ 


: | > MENIN. 


next trip 3) is home. Within approx- 
imately 30 days, he travels back to 
the reception station [4], then on [5) 
to an assembly station‘for supple- 
mental training. 

Finally, he goes [6] to an embar- 
kation port. It takes at least 6 trips 
by train to get the average soldier 
from the transport he gets off to the 
transport he gets on. 


That’s why the military load on 
trains for the next few months will 


ra 
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THERE ARE 22 personnel reception stations in the United States. A be released from service, this is where he gets his discharge. If he is 
returning soldier is sent to the one nearest his home. If he is to _to stay in service, this is where he starts his furlough home. 


your soldier goes across America 


be greater than at any time since we 
have been at war. 


And, since most troops making long 
trips under orders travel in Pullman 
comfort, that’s why you can’t count 
on getting the Pullman space you 
want exactly when you want it. 


But you can count on this: when 
you do go Pullman, you go the world’s 
safest, most comfortable way of getting 
there fast. That will be just as true 
tomorrow as it is today! 


Pp U LLMAN For more them, years, the greatest name in passenger bdivapeadaaiion 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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The Plan That Worked — 


The leaders of the world’s three great- 
est powers first drew up their master 
plan for the defeat of Japan a year and 
a half ago. But until this spring not one 
of the three Allies knew when all the 
elements of their strategy could be 
joined into one effective whole. For Rus- 
sia’s entry in the Pacific war and the 
United States’ full-scale diplomatic and 
military attack on Japan hinged on an 
unknown date: the defeat of Germany. 


Stalin Agrees: It was when they met 
for the first time at Teheran in Decem- 


ber 1943 that Premier Stalin first assured - 


An understanding with China—still un- 
der negotiation last week—was a diplo- 
matic prerequisite. Military supplies were 
even more vital, for Russia could not 
adequately supply a Far Eastern fighting 
force by the 6,000-mile Trans-Siberian 
railroad. Already cargo vessels flying the 
Red flag had crossed the Pacific from 
Seattle and Portland, skirted the Japa- 
nese home islands, and cut through the 
Sea of Japan to dock at Vladivostok, 
terminus ot the Trans-Siberian line. Last 


winter—even before the Yalta meeting— 
this traffic swelléd into a steady stream. 

American Liberty ships were tured’ 
over to Russia at the rate of twenty a 
month, 60 of them for keeps. Supplies 





Molotoff, Soong, and Wang lay the diplomatic groundwork for Jap surrender 


’ President Roosevelt that Russia ,would 


enter the war against Japan. Against 
the opposition of Prime Minister Church- 
ill, the President supported Stalin’s de- 
mand for a cross-Channel invasion of 
Western Europe. In return he received 
Russia’s pledge of a second Red Army 
front in the east. Even before the Teher- 
an conference similar assurance may have 
been given to W. Averell Harriman, 
American Ambassador to Moscow, and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. But at 
all times the Russian guarantee was un- 
derstood to apply only after the defeat 
of Germany. 

More than a year later, at Yalta, the 
Soviet pledge became an Allied plan. 
And though no date was yet set, the 
Russians estimated that they could join 
their Allies in the east approximately 
three months after the German surren- 
der. But before united action, they laid 
down — conditions—diplomatic 
and military. 


Acme 


poured into Russian Pacific ports at the 
rate of 10,000 tons a day. At Red Army 
bases in Siberia airplanes, , ammu- 
nition, jeeps, and other war material 
mounted in great stockpiles even after 
Lend-Lease was cut off to Russia proper 
after the defeat of Germany. By this 
summer some $900,000,000 of a $1,700,- 
000,000 commitment had been delivered. 
Three years ago, when the Russians 
clamored for a second front, Americans 
talked eagerly about Siberian bases for 
the strategic bombing of Japan. But the 
passage of time and the success of Amer- 
ican drives across the Pacific, coupled 
with a study of Eastern Siberia supply 
problems, changed the United States’ 
interest in Russian participation. 
American forces captured island bases 
close to Japan and the blockade of the 
enemy became almost air- and water- 
tight. Since the Russians had neither a 
strategic air force nor amphibious equip- 
ment for an assault on Japan proper, the 


‘Allies sh 


importance of their entry was now more 
psychological than military, so far as the 
American Pacific offensive was con- 
cerned. However, it was of great impor- 
tance in itself for disposing of Japan’s 
best military force, the Kwantung Army, 
which might conceivably have fought on 
even after American conquest of the 
home islands. 


Hunting a Policy: But if the military 
plans for Japan’s defeat were readily 
drawn up, the diplomatic preparations 
were not. The United States, which led 
the military attack in the Pacific, was 
also charged with political leadership. 
And within the Departments of State, 


‘War, and Navy—as in the nation’s press— 


an argument raged over the political fu- 
ture of the enemy. The discussions begun 
in 1944 were intensified in 1945 when 
OWI propagandists pressed actively for 
a definition of unconditional surrender 
for Japan. 

“Hard-peace” advocates demanded 
that the Japanese emperor be deposed. 
State Department experts, led by Under 
Secretary Joseph C. Grew and. his right- 
hand man, Eugene Dooman, asserted 


-that the emperor, impotent in war, could 


be a useful Allied tool. Convinced that 
Hirohite had opposed war with the Unit- 
ed States and had not known in ad- 
vance of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
both Grew and Dooman argued that the 


~ emperor should be retained, to hasten 


Japan’s surrender and simplify its: occu- 
pation. 2 
During the winter of 1944-1945 top- 


- level diplomats and military men were 


preoccupied with Germany; a clarifica- 
tion of Japan’s future was impossible so 
long as no definition of unconditional 
surrender was issued to the Germans. 
Lacking a joint policy with Russia on 
Germany and fearful of propaganda that 
might split Allied unity, the United 
States could not go all-out on the eastern 
psychological warfare front until the 
western military front was quiet. 


The Bait Is Hung: But early this 
spring the policy was finally set, and the 
propaganda campaign was drafted. Pres- 
ident Truman may not have accepted 
Grew’s evaluation of Hirohito as a paci- 
fist, but he adopted the thesis that the 
ould provide an incentive for 
the emperor to encourage surrender, 
leaving the way clear for the Allies to 
use the Son of Heaven for their own 


purposes. 

After extended consultation with Jap- 
anese experts in other branches of the 
government, the OWI drafted the state- 
ment which formed the basis for the 
President’s V-E Day message to Japan. 
With some slight alterations, Grew ap- 
proved it and took it to the White House. 
Again slightly altered, it — gave the 
Japanese these definitions of uncondi- 





In the 
Graphic Arts 


means more 
than youd 
guess 


B= OF THE PICTURES reach the printed 
page through a series of photographic 
processes, So—although the picture on the 
left was painted by Bellows in 1924, and the 
one on the right was snapped on Kodachrome 
Film by “any amateur’—as you see them 
here, they are both “photographs.” 


This is true of the illustration, whether 
drawn, painted, or made with a camera, on 
every printed page. After the artist finishes, 
the graphic arts craftsmen take over, and, 
with the aid of photography, reproduce the 
artist’s copy, on the printed page, to inform 
and entertain the millions. 


Kodak is a great name in graphic arts... 
in photoengraving, letterpress printing, 
photolithography, and photogravure. In a 


we ot i 
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photomechanical plant, Kodak means the de- 
velopment of improved photographic proc- 
esses and materials— whether the plant turns 
out magazines, books, military maps, broad- 
sides, folders, or a newspaper. 

Add this to the meaning Kodak has for the 
man with a home movie camera . . . or for the 
mother mailing a new batch of snapshots to 
her boy overseas . . . or for the bomber crew 
delivering, on Kodak Film, the aerial photo- 
graphs of their latest raid on Tokyo! 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


REMEMBER NO. 158—the first draft number called 
almost five years ago? Over 6000 men answered ... 
before Pearl Harbor, a million had left civilian life to 
meet a threat to democracy. Today, many millions fight 
beside those “firsts.” A stern example to us at home. 


BUY—AND HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 





A picture of life without c 


F you look closely at the two cycles 
above you will see that they are 
different from most you have known. 
They have no drive-chains. Instead, 
power is delivered to the rear wheels 
by a slim, new-type V-Belt (arrows) 
—a development already proved on 
motorcycles that promises to benefit 
many types of chain-driven machines 
from power-cycles to industrial 
giants. 


No ordinary belt, it is a Goodyear 
Steel-Cable V-Belt that will neither 


stretch, nor shrink, nor break, be- 


cause it is sinewed with finely 
stranded, airplane-type steel cables 
in place of conventional cotton cord, 
an advance pioneered by the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. 


It is the heart of the lightweight 
motorcycle, known as Servi-Cycle, 
(shown at left, above), used by U. S. 
Army paratroops and air-borne in- 
fantry. It eliminates vibration and 
absorbs power impulses so com- 
pletely, it is possible to use both a 
smaller engine and a lighter, electric- 
welded chassis, making a sturdy ma- 


chine weighing only 150 pounds. 


You can now enjoy the advantages 
of Goodyear Steel-Cable V-Belts on 
your bicycle when equipped with 4 
bicycle motor like the one shown 4 
the right above, manufactured by 
the Whizzer Motor Company of Les 
Angeles. 


This steel-cable belt drive require 
practically no adjustments. It 1 
noiseless and transmits a higher pet 
centage of power with ¢reate 
smoothness. It is not clogged }y sane 
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- rusted by rain, nor affected by 
remes of cold or heat. 


i Steel-Cable V-Belts can 
vt you solve your difficult power 
: penne problems. Consult the 
a a= engineering data. Just 
9 : Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio, 
os Angeles 54, California. GO 
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Pride of the perfect host, Kentucky Tavern 
adds a touch of tradition, for its uniform 
flavor and quality have been the stewardship 
of the same Kentucky family for 74 years. 


©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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tional surrender: “It means the end of the 
war ... the termination of the influence 
of the military leaders who have brought 
Japan to the present brink of disaster 
... provisions for the return of soldiers 
and sailors to their families, their farms, 
their jobs . . . It does not mean the ex- 
termination or enslavement of the Jap- 
anese pea: 

Using that springboard, and freed by 
V-E Day from the restrictions that ex- 
isted while Russia was in the war, the 
OWI launched an all-out campaign. Two 
days after V-E Day, Capt. Ellis M. Zach- 
arias went on the air (NEWSWEEK, June 
25). The only “official spokesman of the 
United States Government” pradeaniog 
to Japan, Zacharias belonged to the st. 
of Fleet Admiral King, used the facilities 
of the OWI, and linked. in his appeals to 
the Japanese people the policies of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments and 
the White House. 

In fluent Japanese, he extended the 
President’s definition of unconditional 
surrender and promised the enemy 
“peace with honor . . . with malice to- 
ward none and justice toward all.” He 
said nothing about the emperor. 


The Rat Bites: While Japanese prop- 
agandists struck back with scornful bra- 
vado and ‘reiterated Japan’s determination 
to fight to the end, Tokyo made its first 
- nibbles at the Allied bait. In May, Arch- 
bishop Paolo Marella, Apostolic Delegate 

through the Vat- 


in Tokyo, ry a Hy 
ican a request for an American definition - 


of unconditional surrender. At about the 
same time a similar inquiry was brought 
to Stockholm by Widar Bagge, retiring 
Swedish Minister to Japan. 

By June, the Japanese were ready for 
direct negotiation with Russia. In over- 
tures first disclosed by NEwswEEx (July 
30) and confirmed last week by Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, they 
offered territorial concessions to the So- 
viet, though the offer was so general that 
it did not indicate clearly whether the 
purpose was only, to keep Russia out 
of the war or to obtain a negotiated 
peace with the United States, Britain, 
and China. : 


The Trap Closes: The Japanese ap- 
proach to Moscow provoked quick action 
by Grew, the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, and their chiefs of staff. On the 
eve of the Berlin conference, the Amer- 
ican definition of unconditional sur- 
render for Japan was drawn up, but in 
terms similar to those of the Yalta state- 
ment on Germany and little more ex- 
plicit than the Truman V-E Day mes- 
= ¢ wm the statement was - 

ed by American experts, perhaps 
Prime Minister Churchill, and certainly 
by the new American Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes. When it was released 
in the name of the United States, Brit- 


ain, and China, it was explicit on every 
point but one—the status of the emperor, 
which the Americans were confident 
would be promptly explored by the Jap- 
anese. 
Simultaneously, the coordination of 
Russian and American-British military 


‘plans was completed. The Russians were 


not told about the atomic bomb (except 
possibly for some vague mention of it by 
President Truman to Stalin). But they 
indicated they would enter the war about 
the middle of August. 

American, British, Chinese, and Rus- 
sian commanders planned the final as- 
sault. In Manila, millions of leaflets rolled 
off secret presses for the last_ psychologi- 
zal warfare attack on Japan. They warned 
the people of the home islands that, “sur- 


rounded by a ring of steel, the Japanese 
people must take action to avoi 

destruction of their country.” . 
r 


utter 


arrived at regarding Russian postwar 
claims in the Far East. By the new 
treaty, Russia’s pre-1904 status in East 
Asia is to be restored, including Russian 
control over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, a naval base at Port Arthur, con- 
cessions in Kwantung, and the incorpora- 
tion of Korea into the Russian sphere 
of influence. 

Meanwhile, the United States has 
drawn up a list of Pacific islands for im- 
mediate occupation after Japan’s sur- 
render. Still standing on the firm position 
they took at San Francisco, the Ameri- 
cans will retain control of fo. ier Japa- 
nese and Japanese-mandated islands, in- 
sist on sole occupation of those they 
choose as military bases, and decide dur- 
ing the final Pacific peace conference 
whether any or all of the American island 
conquests will be placed under the trus- 
teeship of the United Nations. 





This leaflet illustrating American-Russian unity was dropped on Japan 


Last week, the atomic bomb and the 
Russian declaration of war completed the 
great plan. The government of Premier 
Kantaro Suzuki, made up of old men 
and designed for the negotiation of 
peace, was given total and irresistible 
reasons for surrender. After that the next 

uestion for the Allies was division of 
victors’ spoils. 


For the Ages, Security: As the double 
blow fell, Premier T. V. Soong of China 
and his Foreign Minister, Wang Shih- 
chieh, were in Moscow completing nego- 
tiation of a Russian-Chinese treaty. Al- 
though President Truman declared: that 
no secret agreements were made at Pots- 
dam, a definite Allied understanding was 


Winnie Still Waves 


Winston Churchill, enthusiastic artist 
and former Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, was shopping in Leicester Square 
for paints when the Jap broadcast came. 
A banker entering the store recognized 
the man who had led his nation to the 
eve of final victory and gave him the 
news. “Good!” said Churchill—and went 
on discussing paints. Later in the day, 
when he and Mrs. Churchill crossed the 
courtyard of their apartment house, 
cheers rang out from the windows and 
roofs. The leader of His Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition hoisted his hat on a walkin 
stick and waved it. Mrs. Churchill smil 
and waved happily. 
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Austria’s Agony 
Vienna Is Hungry, Without Spirit 
As Allied Powers Cut Up Country 


From the Vienna woods emaciated 
men and women trudged down the 
streets, pulling little wagons loaded with 
firewood. In the once-famous coffee 
houses gaunt-faced men toyed with cups 
of ersatz coffee and wormy black bread 
made from dried peas. At the few stores 
open long queues formed for food while 
departing customers wolfed their rations 
as they walked away. A few jeeps, each 
carrying an American, a British, a French, 
and a Russian MP, rattled through the 
wrecked streets. But most of the traffic 


In Vienna, where the Communists set up shop while the opera house lies in ruins, starving Austrians prefer food to art or politics 


consisted’ of Russian military wagons 
pulled by horses in the last stages of dis- 
ease and starvation. . 


Four in One: That was Vienna in Au- 
gust of 1945. It was a city not so badly 
smashed as Berlin but a city where the 
spirit had been broken even more com- 
pletely than in the German capital. Last 
week the Allies announced the demar- 
cation of the occupation zones by which 
Vienna will be subjected to the same 
kind of government as Berlin—a division 
of the city into four areas. The rest of 
Austria was dealt with in similar fashion. 

The European Advisory Commission 
gave the United States the job of man- 
aging (under the direction of Gen. Mark 
Clark) the northwest part of Upper Aus- 
tria, including the industrial city of Linz, 
and the province of Salzburg. The British 
zone covered the provinces of Carinthia 


and Styria, bordering on Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. To France it gave the western 
zone of Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and to Rus- 
sia Burgenland and Northeastern Austria. 
The Russian zone entirely surrounds 


~ Vienna, where the four powers will joint- 


ly govern the Inner City. From this small 
area, studded with relics of Hapsburg 
glory, four military commissioners of an 
Allied Council will control Austria as a 
whole, although each zone commander 


.receives full authority in~his district. 


The Allies also announced their occu- 
pee aims: (1) to separate Austria 
om Germany, (2) to set up a central 


Austrian administration, and (8) to - 


“prepare the way” for a “freely elected” 
Austrian government. How long the oc- 
cupation would last, the Allies did not 





say. Neither did they recognize the So- 
viet-sponsored government of Dr.. Karl 
Renner, the rotund, bearded Socalist now 
managing Vienna on a $15-a-week salary 
(the same as his doorman’s). 


Hunger and Rape: The illness of 
Marshal Ivan S. Koneff, the Russian oc- 
cupation chief, delayed the Western Pow- 
ers from taking over their zones. But 
advance control units in Vienna faced the 
fact that the population had barely 
enough food to last them a few weeks. 
The starvation, they said, could compare 
only to the horrors found in Athens after 
its liberation. People existed on a nom- 
inal diet of 900 calories daily. 

The black market would take only 
jewels and clothing—not worthless Ger- 
man marks. Under the shadow of Charles 
Church hundreds gathered daily to bar- 
ter for food previously commandeered 





by the Russians and now sold by them on 
the black market. Typical prices: flour, 
$7 a pound; shoes, $350 a pair. 

Women approached Allied correspond- 
ents to complain that Soviet soldiers had 
raped them. Most of the assaults came in 
the first days of the occupation, but 
house-to-house looting continued for 
some weeks. The Russians carted off fur- 
niture, telephones, and clothing for trans- 

ort to Russia. They ripped machines 
wet 21 Viennese plants and sent them 
home as “German foreign assets.” 

The Russian policy already showed 
poor political returns: Shop elections held 
in various Viennese industries gave Com- 
munists only 5 per cent of total votes 
cast, against about 65 per cent for the 
Social Democrats. 


Associated Press Photos 





As the Old Man Dozed 


This week, in a stuffy Paris courtroom, 
the High Court of Justice ended a trial, 
a career, and the fascinating story of 
one of the most bizarre chapters in the 
war. For three weeks the drama _ had 
ceritered on an 89-year-old man too deaf 
to hear much of the testimony, too old 
to stay awake, and too stubborn -to 
testify in his own defense. Sixty-five wit- 
nesses (42 for the defense) had paraded 
through the crowded. room, attacking 
and defending the old man, swearing to 
their own patriotism and integrity, en- 
gaging in rowdy, irrelevant debate with 
other witnesses, the counsel, the presid- 
ing judge, and the jury. Outside, millions 
of: French read avidly for the first time 
full, though usually biased, accounts of 
their nation’s defeat“and occupation. 

The: prewar leaders of France had 
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Operators Who Know 
Prefer the MONROE 


“I'll take Monroe” is a common expression among operators 
everywhere once they have used a Monroe machine. They in- 
stantly appreciate the “Velvet Touch” of the keyboard, the 
speed and simplicity—the ease of operation that defies fatigue— 
the first-time accuracy—the unique appeal of fine design and 
construction. There are a dozen real reasons why “Operators 
Who Know Prefer the MONROE”. 

Monroe Listing Machines—like Monroe Accounting Machines 
stem from the progressive-minded engineering skill respon- 
sible for the Monroe Adding-Calculator . . . for thirty years 
the world’s standard Calculating Machine. 

Let our representative explain the Monroe Simplified Pay- 
roll Plan and the advantages of being Monroe-equipped for 
all of today’s vital figuring and accounting needs. Nation- 
wide systems service and maintenance through Monroe-owned 
branches assure peak efficiency at low upkeep cost. 


- Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Géring’s Gear: To a Boston pier, the troopship George Shiras brought this bat- 
tered trophy of war: Reichsmarshal Hermann Géring’s $35,000 silver-plated luxury 
car, pocked by Allied bullets, captured by the Twentieth Armored Division. 





opened the trial for the prosecution. 
Now, as the end approached, the men of 
Vichy and the French Army came to the 
defense of their chief, Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain, and claimed that in- 
stead of ‘betraying his country he had 
aided the Allies and saved France. 


A Double Game? Gen. Odilon Pic- 


quendard testified that French troops, at” 


Vichy’s direction, had hidden 36,000,- 
000,000 francs’ worth of fighting equip- 
ment, food, and raw materials from the 
Germans by the end of 1942. Gen. 
Charles-Victor La Fargue said Pétain 
had blocked all attempts to get French 
forces into the war on the German side. 
Gen. Jean-Marie-Joseph Bergeret, Vichy 
Minister of Air, declared that Pétain had 
approved and supplied funds for a secret 
air force of 19,000 men, with nearly 
1,000 planes and 25 landing strips in 
- North Africa, held in readiness for the 
Allied invasion. Gen. Alphonse Juin, now 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s trusted chief of 
staff, agreed with earlier witnesses that 
in secret telegrams to French command- 
ers in Africa Pétain (“a man whose patri- 
otism could not be questioned”) had 
countermanded his published orders to 
resist the Allied invasion. 

Other witnesses swore that Pétain’s 
rule at Vichy was the “double game” his 
counsel claimed, and that it had saved 
France from even greater horror. 

acques Chevalier, Vichy Minister of 
Education, detailed negotiations between 
Vichy and Britain (independent of those 
conducted by Prof. Louis Rougier and 
repudiated last month by the British). 
In December 1940, said Chevalier, he 
reached a secret agreement with his Ox- 
ford classmate, Lord Halifax, by which 
the British Mediterranean blockade of 


France was lifted in return for Vichy’s 
pane to keep its fleet and colonial 
ases out of German hands. 


A Single Charge: But the testimony 
of two of the marshal’s worst accom- 
plices scored heavily against the defense. 
Though the chief prosecutor, André 
Mornet, objected to the presence of “a 
crook and a gunman,” Fernand de Brinon 
and Joseph Darnand were brought into 
court, amid violent hissing, at the de- 
mand of the jury. Both Vichy’s disrepu- 
table Ambassador to Germany and its 
terrorist chief of militia testified that 
Pétain had played only a single game— 
collaboration with Germany. 

That collaboration, said the fierce old 
prosecutor, was “treason in all forms.” 
When _ undisciplined witnesses had 
hedged on Pétain’s prewar record and 
befogged it completely with conflicting 
testimony, Mornet had abandoned the 
charge that Pétain had plotted against 
the state before the war. Now, in his 
summation, he declared that Pétain was 
motivated by the “vanity of power” and 
his “principal object was to destroy the 
regime and make common cause with the 
invader.” As the old marshal dozed, Mor- 
net shouted: “I ask the High Court to 
pronounce the death sentence against 
the man who was marshal of France.” 

This week Pétain’s three-man counsel 
summed ‘up his defense. Their case was 
the old man’s partial resistance to Ger- 
man demands, his pleas that he had 
saved France from complete destruction, 
and the unanimity with which they said 
the French backed him in 1940. But 
an uneasy nation called for a verdict 
of guilty to justify the trial of Pétain’s 
collaborationist followers—and to ease 
its own conscience. 


De Gaulle: The Visit 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, whose ba 
have been packed since spring, will {- 
nally fly to Washington on Aug. 22. Ac. 
companied by his Foreign Minister, 
Georges Bidault, the chief of the French 
Provisional Government will make his 


' long-delayed state call on President Tr. 


man. The lanky general was still angry 
at being left out of the councils of the 
Big Three and Big Four, but subdued by 
the knowledge that his headstrong for. 
eign policy has not raised France to 
great-power rank. Nevertheless, he had 
two important requests to make of his 


western ally. 


Until last week he had planned to con- 
centrate on France’s economic needs, 
But with the collapse of Japan, another 
French problem appeared to him even 
more pressing. Dismayed that he had no 
role in Japanese surrender negotiations, 
and indignant that the Allies never ac. 
cepted his offer of a French expeditionary 
force for the Far East, de Gaulle wanted 
immediate assurance that French forces 
would soon be shipped to Indo-China- 
and that Indo-China would remain 
French. 

France has promised dominion status 
to Indo-China after the war; French ad- 
ministrators are ready to take over. But 
only reestablishment of French authority 
will convince de Gaulle that Indo-China 
again belongs to France. 


Po 


Peace, It’s Terrible 
for War Correspondents 


Toni Howard of NEwsweex’s Paris 
bureau last week traveled to Brittany to 
interview Frédéric Joliot-Curie on the 
atom bomb (see page 38). She did not 
enjoy the trip and cabled the following 
side story to explain why she returned 
late to Paris. 


Dear Boss: 

Sorry I can’t do better with your quer- 
ies this week, but I just arrived in Paris 
from Brittany in an extremely limp con- 
dition, after a three-day journey which 
no one but this correspondent could be 
dumb enough to think possible. This 
country is now at peace, as you knew, 
and the results for correspondents are 
frightful. 

_First there was the day-long battle 
with the Army which refused to grant 
orders or gasoline because it was a non- 
military trip. Then there was the night- 
mare drive over the bombed roads of 
Normandy and Brittany in a four-cylin- 
der liberated German Opel without Hight 
or top, with every few drops of gaso 
begged from passing military vehicles. 
The car broke down in Caen and was 
fixed by two German prisoners; the get 








wu we said goodnight, the street- 
light flickered soft shadows across 


your face. It was very late but I couldn’t let 
you go until I’d heard you say it again... 

«<I love you, Bill. ..”’ 

And then the day before our wedding, 
we read the marriage ceremony together 
—and you didn’t need to ask it, Jane — 
I saw it in your eyes... 

“Yes, Janie, I’ll love you always... - 

A man must love a long, long time and 
his love must find expression in a dozen 
different ways. For example, a budget is 
not romantic but it’s one of the most prac- 
tical expressions of love in the whole lexi- 
con of stardust. In the beginning, it seems 
quite possible that two can live largely on 
- love, but sootier or later a salary must be 
looked squarely in -the eye and budgeted 


in terms of a ‘family’s future. 

This time usually begins when the first 
Baby arrives, and it almost always continues 
right up to the day when the boys at the 
office say, «* Well done’’ — and the rest of 
your life belongs to you. Life insurance is 
the most substantial way to protect the long, 
long time between love’s heady pledges and 
life’s inevitable changes and fulfillment. 

Every day Northwestern Mutual agents 
help men create estates, provide for estate 
taxes, assure continuing incomes for their 
families and retirement funds for themselves. 


- Every day Northwestern Mutual agents 


help men make sure that, whatever hap- 
pens, their love will continue, in the most 
practical way of all, for a long, long time. 


Why Northwestern Mutual 
A Northwestern Mutual agent is in the best 


Painted by Rudolf Wetterau 


possible position to explain the difference 
between life insurance companies and to 
point out what that difference means to 


‘you. Or, you can learn from our policy- 


holders, who know from actual experience, 
why no company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of .all business 
relationships — old customers coming back 
for more. 
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erator -was held in place by a piece of 
string; the filter was fixed with a hairpin. 

I slept in the car at Avranches, which 
was like sleeping amidst the ruins of 
Pompeii. Overhead there were brilliant 
stars, around me the graveyard silence 
of the village, nine-tenths debris, one- 
tenth the sepulchral shapes of houses left 
half standing. 

Once I reached the tip of the Brittany 
Peninsula and obtained the interview I 
hit another snafu. Telegraph officials said 
it would take two days to get the story 
to Paris. The telephone superintendent 
claimed Paris was unreachable. I began 
thinking nostalgically of wartime, when 
the Army was on our side. 


The One-Girl Army: Bravely setting 
off for Paris, I drove after dark using a 
hand flashlight for a headlight—some- 
thing of a trick when snaking slowly 
through the narrow cobblestone streets in 


walled Breton villages. I did not kill any , 


one either, not even any cows, which 
have a predilection for sleeping in the 
middle of the street. 

Again I slept in the car, my sleep 
somewhat troubled by Channel mists or 
light rain. Restarting at dawn, I ran out 
of gasoline thrice en route to Paris. With 
no Army depots around, this meant pay- 
ing $8 per gallon for black-market gas in 
the tiny quantities available after hours 
and haggling -with French provincials, 
who are every bit as sharp as if doing 
business on Second Avenue in New York. 

When this Army of ours redeploys, it 
disappears completely, taking communi- 


cations, gasoline, and machine shops with 
it and leaving the countryside peaceful, 
lonely, and unmaneuverable. But al- 
though this is a walking death for cor- 
respondents, the French provincials don’t 
seem to mind. Coming through a tiny 
village of Normandy, driving slowly to 
avoid dogs, geese, sheep, and townsfolk, 
I heard one villager who had seen t' : 
United States Army white star on the 
side of my car, cry: “Mon Dieu! here they 
are back again.” 


Paes 


Yugoslavia: Peter Fights 
At 6 p. m. on Aug. 7 in England King 


Peter II of Yugoslavia learned that Mar-- 


shal Tito in Belgrade had just branded 
the Yugoslav monarchy an “outmoded, 
tyrannical institution rejected by the vast 
majority of the people.” At a National 
Liberation Front meeting, Tito had in- 
sisted Peter must never come home. The 
development had been inevitable from 
the time the British forced Peter to rec- 
ee the Tito regime. For there was no 
place for a monarch in the tight Red dic- 
tatorship established by the Yugoslav 
Premier. . 
Nevertheless, by early evening of Aug. 
8 Peter had finished writing his reply 
and had decided to fight for the throne. 
Denouncing Tito’s “dictatorship,” he 
withdrew his approval of the three-man 
regency appointed to act for him early 
this year: “The duty of defending . the 
constitutional rights of my people reverts 
to me.” Peter hoped to “iE to Yugo- 





Cheesecake in Cannes: On the beach at Cannes, U.S. Army recreation area on 


Acme 


the Riviera, vacationing American officer records the glitter of the Mediterranean 
coast, the Hotel Martinez, and the richly displayed curves of the belles de la Provence. 


slavia over Tito’s apparent breach of 
faith: The marshal had agreed to leave 
the position of the crown to popular vote. 


Hanging Themselves? The slim, 21- 
year-old monarch directed his campaign 
from his suite at Claridge’s Hotel, his 
London home. When Mary Palmer of 
NeEwsweEEx's London bureau visited Peter 
there last week the mantel-piece held a 
vase of yellow iris and only two other 
ornaments: photographs of Peter and of 
his attractive wife's uncle, the exiled King 


— II of Greece. . 

e king optimistically expects a 
great reaction in Yugoslavia to his state- 
ment,” Miss Palmer reported, “appar- 
ently believing he has forced Tito into 
a comer. He seems honestly disturbed by 
what he has heard from Yugoslavia: 
stories of concentration camps packed 
with more than collaborators, newspaper 
reports of a Yugoslav officer committing 
suicide in the British Embassy, and an 
unconfirmed story of a packed by-election 
in one ‘province. A vote unfavorable to 
Tito is supposed to have been annulled 
and a new vote taken after troops had 
been moved in to east pro-government 


. votes. Most of the king’s information, he 


says, comes from ‘the government’s own 
pronouncements. “They're hanging them- 
selvés!’ Peter exclaimed to me.” 

Although the British Broadcasting 
Corp. transmitted Peter’s official state- 
ment overseas, beaming it to Yugoslavia 
and Russia, the British Government 
pointedly withheld comment. At any 
time, the royal grant for Peter’s living 
expenses might be cut off. But the king 
had enough private funds to keep up 
his country house in Surrey and his Lon- 
don office as headquarters for the fight 
to keep his throne. 


, aa 


Iran: Good-by, Some 


Peace came last week to the garish, 
vulgar, sprawling capital of Iran. The war 
had never bulked very large in the wide 
streets of Teheran. But for four years the 
city had been jointly occupied by the 
British and Russians while Americans 
from the Persian Gulf Command also 
flocked to its night clubs and hotels. On 
Aug. 8 the Iranian Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced that Britain “nm Russia would 
carry out “at once” a promise made at 
Potsdam to withdraw their troops from 
the Iranian capital. 

But in the rich oil lands to the north 
the booted troops of the Red Army still 
stood guard. In the even richer oil regions 
in the south, British soldiers in shorts 
watched the properties of the great An- 


_glo-Iranian Oil Co. The Anglo-Soviet- 


Iranian treaty of Jan. 29, 1942, permits 
the Russians and British to maintain forces 
in Iran until six months after the war 
with the Reich and its “associate” ends. 








The accumulation of new technical data, 
along with the great developments in 
the aluminum and magnesium fields, 
promise many new things for a post-war 
world. Among these is the building on 
a quantity production basis of motor 
launches in beautiful, intriguing and 
useful designs. Light alloys provide 
both sales appeal and great operating 
economy. If your product uses—or can 
use—aluminum or magnesium, the Bohn 
organization would be glad to discuss 
their many advantages with you. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BLDG. @ DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM @ MAGNESIUM e@ BRASS e AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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“WASHINGTON TIDES 


Where Credit Is Due _ 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Tn the climax through which we 
have just been passing every stroke of 
force, diplomacy, and psychology 
seemed to be made in the right way 
at the right moment. Luck—or, if you 
prefer, Providence—had a hand in it. 
But so did human judgment. 

No one could be sure that the 
enemy’s will to resist could 
be broken. It would have 
been folly not to subject it 
to a supreme test before be- 
ginning an inevitably costly 
invasion of the. Japanese 
home islands. But it would 
have been only too easy to 
organize the test less ad- 
mirably. 

President Truman and 
Secretary of State Byrnes 
had the highest responsi- 
bility. They deserve credit for organ- 
izing the test as a whole, but espe- 
cially for the Potsdam declaration and 
the decision to try to use the emperor 
to our own advantage. The Chiefs of 
Staff deserve much credit, and so do 
many others at other levels. 

But while we are passing around 
the credit, let us not forget Franklin 


« D. Roosevelt. I refér not only to his 


over-all job as Commander-in-Chief 
and as chief architect of the grand 
alliance which has become the United 
Nations, but specifically to his rela- 
tionship to the atomic bomb and to 
the Soviet Union’s entry into the Far 
Eastern war. 

Mr. Roosevelt took the responsi- 
bility for spending $2,000,000,000 on 


what President Truman correctly. 


called “the greatest scientific gamble 
in history.” It is not hard to imagine 
the field day of derision which some 
of our politicians would have enjoyed 
if the gamble had produced no re- 
sult. The huge plants in Tennessee 


and Washin probably would have 
been d “Roosevelt's follies.” 
His responsibility to the public was 


Mr. Roosevelt appointed to the origi- 


rise from its beginning in 1940, and 
ave, it his personal attention until his 
eat. 

Of course, many other men would 
have done what Mr. Roosevelt did— 





especially if they were informed that 
the Germans were in hot pursuit of 
the same objective. But we don’t have 
to look far to see a good many men in 
public life—practical politicians who 
“know the value of a dollar”—who al- 
most certainly could not have mus- 
tered the foresight and courage to 
gamble $2,000,000,000 on 
the production of an effec- 
tive weapon from what was, 
at the beginning, little more 
than some calculations on a 
few pieces of paper. 

Mr. Roosevelt likewise 
made it his business to ob- 
tain assurances of Russia’s 
participation in the Far 
Eastern war. Premier Stalin 
gave them to him directly 
at the Teheran conference 
in November 1943. Contrary to a 
widely held assumption, the United 
States. did not want Russia and Japan 
to come to blows until Germany's 
doom had been completely sealed. 
Grand strategy required the fullest 


‘ possible. concentration of Russian 


strength against- the Reich. 

At Yalta the Russian assurances 
were pegged down to a conditional 
promise to enter the Far Eastern war 
three months after the German sur- 
render. One of the conditions already 
was on the way to fulfillment through 
the stepping up of Lend-Lease ship- 
ments to Siberia. Another—satisfactory 
political understandings with China— 
was fulfilled by Premier T. V. Soong’s 
visits to Moscow. 


With the brilliant success of our 
own Pacific offensives, the military im- 
portance of Russia’s entry in the Japa- 
nese war diminished. By Aug. 8, 
Japan’s navy had been wrecked, its 
merchant-tonnage cut to a small frac- 
tion of its peak strength, its air power 
overwhelmed. The home islands were 
almost completely blockaded and the 
destruction of their war potential by 
conventional strategic bombing was 


‘well advanced even before the ex- 


plosion of the first atom bomb. But a 
Russian declaration of war remained 


of great potential psychological im- 


ce. 

President Truman and_ Secretary 
Byrnes wielded the instruments at 
their command with great: skill. But 
in applauding them, let us not forget 
the courage and foresight which had 
fashioned at least two of. the most 
potent of those instruments. 
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TODAY - SAME HOOD STYLE, SAME NAME. BUT... 


Constant development has made Packard a 
great car, just as continual improvement in refining 
methods has made Havoline a fine motor oil — 
grand protection for your car today. 







Important developments make HAVOLINE the right motor oil 
for your car today 


Thanks to 100% distilling and a 
special solvent refining -process, 
Havoline Motor Oil is free of harm- 
ful carbon-forming’ impurities. It 
keeps your engine cleaner, making 
possible more power, more miles per 
gallon of gas, lower upkeep costs. 
As a result of special solvent de- 
waxing and “insulation” processes, 


_Havoline flows freely in cold 


weather, stands up‘under high 
temperatures. Change to the motor 
oil with more than 40 years of 
refining experience behind it. 


Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
C on Sunday nights with JAMES MELTON 





and famous guest stars. See your news- 
paper for time and station. 





Goce welcome de TEXACO DEALERS 





[904.4 NEW HOOD STYLE WAS BORN 


The now famous Packard hood styling first 
appeared in 1904 and during the same 

year a great new motor oil, Havoline, was 
developed to improve the performance 


of the early “gas buggies.” 
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FOR LOW COST PER MILE 


Choose a name you can trust in Rubber 


@ How many miles of driving 
do you get owt of a tire for every 
dollar you put zvto it? 


Cost-per-mile is the only real 
measure of tire value. 


That is the way truck owners buy 
tires—according to carefully kept 
mileage records. 


And truck owners have bought a 


greater share of Seiberling’s tire 
production than that of any other 
tire manufacturer! | 


On tires for passenger cars—or 
for six-ton trucks—the name 
“Seiberling” means extra tire- 
building skill that assures longer 
wear per tire dollar. It is A Name 
You Can TRUST in Rubber, 


SEIBERLIN 
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Experts in Kubber 


SEIBERLING * 
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War Production Pulls Up Short; 
Critical Conversion Period Ahead 


Great Bulk of ‘War Orders 


Face Cancellation in Few Weeks; 
Many Controls to Be Eased 


Suddenly the job was ending. 


On the morning Japan offered to sur- . 


render, 36,000 workers studied bulletin- 
board notices in the five New Jersey 
plants of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
When President Truman announced the 
end of the war, the instructions read, 


employes would put away their tools and © 


leave the plant. They wouldn’t even have 
to stop and punch a time clock. All would 
take a two-day holiday. 

Men and women turned away to hug 
their neighbors, dance down the aisle, 
and slap each other on the back. The war, 
they said, was over. In thousands of 
other factories over the country the news 
brought the same reaction: thanksgiving, 
emotional relief, and holidays. Then the 
workers began to realize that the job 
holiday, for millions, would last a long 
time—at least until plants could be 
converted. 


Canceling the War Orders: Before 
last week, war production in the United 
States accounted for 46 per cent of the 
national income.’ Within a few weeks 
after the last shot, cancellations will wipe 
out $40,000,000,000 of war. orders, ‘or 
about 85 per cent of the total. As a re- 
sult, 5,000,000: workers. SE OES 
out of the 8,300,000 in di- © 
rect. war production can 
expect to lose their’ jobs. 
Unemployment will risé «« 
for the next six months, - 
and will probably reach 
6,000,000 or 8,000,000.” * 

In Washington, Presi-:: § 
dent Truman. said that. 
he wanted only enough 
controls to provide an 
orderly transition under 
the guidance ,of John 
W. Snyder, Director of 
War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 

All manpower controls 
were slated to go imme- 
diately. Government con: =. 
trol of wages and hours 
will remain, but -the pol- 
icy will be to relax the 
— eee formula and 

Ourly wages go up. 

The Office of Price Ad- 

ministration is to keep con- 


trol of prices. But its policy is expected 
to be more liberal. Manufacturers con- 
tend their costs have advanced about 
one-third since the war began. Fast re- 
conversion, they say, requires a fair price 
system, to cover costs, 

Thus, economists look for a strange re- 
conversion anomaly:. rising prices and 


_rising unemployment. After six months of 


reconversion, they. expect unemployment, 
production, and income will begin to 
improve. 

For workers, manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, investors, and farmers, the great 
economic reality will be the same: Amer- 
ica can now stop pouring its resources 
into the insatiable mouth of war. The 
sudden end of the war will be a shock 
to wartime incomes. But the fact that 
the one-way outpouring will end provides 
a solid reason for faith in the future. 


Poe 


For the Future 


Predictions about the Atomic Age 
range from the practical to the fantastic. 
All, however, share a common denomi- 
nator: The harnessing of the miraculous 
powers of atomic-fission energy for peace- 
time use won't come tomorrow or even 
next year. Our way of life probably won’t 
change appreciably for at least ten years; 
it may be a generation or longer. before 
the world feels the effects of this mo- 
mentous discovery. 





Snyder directs the American economy from war to peace 
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In making predictions about. atomic 
energy most scientists take into considera- 
tion the major problems still unsolved. 
With the knowledge now available, they 
feel, it is impossible to determine not 
only when but whether atomic power can 
be controlled and directed to any purpose 
other than destruction. Also, any postwar 
projects depend on the cost of producing 
Uranium 235 in mass, or in discovering 
techniques for breaking up the atoms of 
a common element: 

But with faith in America’s research 
prowess and a practical realization of 
the opportunities for the future, even the 
most conservative scientists and indus- 
trialists were willing to outline a civiliza- 
tion which would make the comic-strip 
prophecies of Buck Rogers look obsolete. 
@ Though warning that “many years of 
research and development lie atiead,” the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics at Washington foresaw an atomic- 
age plane, equipped with an atomic en- 
gine which would generate 8,000,000 
times as much energy as present jet-pro- 
pulsion engines. “It is not fantastic,” con- 
tinued. the NACA, “to visualize a ‘fuel’ 
supply equal in volume to a brick, suf- 
ficient to power aircraft many times 
around the world. Without the need for 
large gasoline storage, the payloads of 
commercial aircraft would be greatly in- 
creased, and the knife-like wing profiles 
apparently essential to supersonic [faster- 
than-sound] craft could be constructed 
with needed strength of solid light metal. 
@ Jacques Martial and Robert C. Scull, 
industrial designers for such firms as the 
Electronic Corp. of America and the 
General Electric Co., told NEwswEEk 
that “one of the most important uses of 
atomic energy wil] be for the furtherance 
of jet propulsion and rocket power. This 
will probably be its first commercial use 
and within the next ten years we will 
have commercial and practical results.” 
There will be a tremen- 
dous increase in fast trans- 
portation, whether by air, 
water, or on the ground. 
@ An atomic power plant 
in each home could supply 
the energy source for tte - 
tricity and heat, Martial 
and Scull say, without 
necessarily changing our 

resent’ electrical and 
heating outlets. Electric 
ity, for example, would be 
generated by atomic en- 
ergy instead of water, coal, 
or petroleum. 
@ The home power plant, 
coupled with faster trans- 
portation, will tend to de- 
centralize populations. 
After the industrial Revo- 
lution almost two centu- 
ries ago, people moved 
away from the land into 
cities. During the twen- 
tieth century, they moved 
in large numbers into the 
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For Busy Investors: 
Analyses of 28 Issues 


Many an investor has all too little 
time to obtain facts so essential today 
in making sound investment decisions. 
The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, having long advised investors 
to “Investigate then invest,” again 
makes that advice easy to follow by 
issuing a new list of “Basic Analyses” 
of securities currently important in 
terms of investor interest. — 


Covers 28 Issues: The current list of 
“Basic Analyses” covers 28 issues, in- 
cluding revisions of eight issued last 
year, and all are as complete and de- 
tailed as M L, P, F & B’s Research 
Department’s painstaking field in- 
vestigation and careful research can 
make them. 


Impartial: “Basic Analyses” are 
wholly frank and unbiased and pre- 
sent both favorable and unfavorable 
aspects of the securities against a 
background of carefully compiled 
factual information. Now available: 


ALLIs-CHALMERS Loew’s Inc. 

Amer. Rotiinc Mitt *N, Y. CentRaL 
*Amer. TEL.& TEL. — Pacrric Gas & ELEC. 
Armour & Co. (ILL.) «ppynsytvania RR. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL #R_ J, REYNOLDS Tos. 
*CHESAPEAKE & OHIO sSouraeRN PACIFIC 
CoMMERCIAL SOLV. 


SouTHERN RAILWAY 
Cunas Sag STANDARD O1t (IND.) 
Curtis Pus. Co. T Co. 
cian ge Union PaciFic 
FrresToneE T. & Rus. 
*CENeRAL Motors ecg Arm LINEs 

Jones & LaucHLIN U.S. STEEL 
Lipsy, McNemt& 4 WARNER Bros. 

Lipsy Youncstown S.& T. 


Easy to Obtain: As with all M L, P, F 
& B studies, all that is required to 
obtain one or more of the “Basic 
Analyses” listed above is a request.f 
Readers will find them useful in as- 
sessing the outlook for current hold- 
ings and valuable in appraising the 
attractiveness of issues in which they 
have a prospective interest. 





* Revised. 

t Just indicate which of the “Basic Analyses” 
you wish to receive, without cost or obligation, and 
address request to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Automobile... 


...jet plane... 


suburbs. But in the Atomic Age, “cities” 
—semi-rural, semi-urban communities— 
will extend for many miles. “Fifty or .100 
miles around the city,” Martial and Scull 
predict, “will still be the city itself.” 

@ Almost inconceivable is an automobile 
engine the size of a man’s fist, an innova- 
tion foreseen by William B. Stout, former 
president ‘of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and now research director of 
the Graham-Paige Motor Corp. Asserting, 
however, that “I expect to see gasoline 
used as long as I live,” Stout predicts that 


“gigantic power-producing machines will 


be turned into pygmy units, while giving 
superior performance . . . But I do not 
think [atomic energy] can be safely har- 
nessed into motor vehicles for at least 
ten, and possibly twenty, years.” 

@ In Paris, the Duc de Broglie, French 
physicist, sees the fabulous energy re- 
placing power produced by coal, oil, 
and water “fairly soon.” He thinks the 
success of splitting atoms can only be 
compared with the discovery of fire 
by primitive man. 

@ Charles W. Kellogg, president of the 
Edison Electric Institute and often a 
spokesman for this country’s $18,000,- 
000,000 light and power industry, is con- 
servative: “No one can positively forecast 
the industrial and economic potentialities 
of the new source of energy . . . Adapta- 
tion of atomic power would cause no 
change in the transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities of electric companies,” ex- 
cept by possibly furnishing a cheaper 
source of energy. 

@ Experts in the coal industry—which 
now provides heat for an estimated 35,- 
000,000 people—are cautious. The weekly 


NEWSWEEK 


bulletin of the Anthracite Institute quotes 
the statement that “coal could produce 
over 3,000,000 times as much energy if 
used atomically instead of in combustion, 
Obviously, this would revolutionize the 
generation of heat and power, since at 
this ratio one-sixth of an ounce of coal 
would equal. the annual fuel require. 
ments of an average home.” But the prob. 
lem posed (aside from control of atomic 
energy and cost) is whether the less 
complex, more, stable carbon atom could 
be split. Dr. M. Lelyn Branin, technical 
consultant for the Bituminous Coal In 
stitute, believes coal “will long continue 
to be the nation’s cheapest commodity,” 
@ Medicine will also profit from atomic 
energy, and radioactivity of elements, 


. other than radium may aid in the cure of 


cancer. “X-ray and radium are already 


‘ used to cure cancer,” says Dr. Cornelius 


P. Rhoads, director of Memorial Hos- 
pital, the largest cancer center in the 
world. “Our increased knowledge of 
atomic physics will be valuable in leam- 
ing the causes and cures of the disease.” 
@ “No doubt this recent utilization of 
atomic energy will: throw light into re- 
searches of the biolagists,” says the Rev. 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, Jesuit dean of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) University Medical 


‘School. “All this -will mean a deeper in- 


sight into the meaning of life and progress 
in its preservation and prolongation. We 
are entering upon a new and dynamic era 
of biological research.” 

@ Hugo Gersback, editor of the magazine 
Radio Craft, sees smokeless cities every- 
where. But his other predictions are more 
fantastic. He foresees atomic generators 
carried on the person. Clothes would be 
wired to cool the wearer in summer and 
heat him in winter, with the wires at- 


tached to a pocket-sized generator. 








mt & Scull drawings 
Red dots indicate approximate size of 
atomic power plants they would need 
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Jack influences his people . 


Jobs: Jack and Associates 


Five years ago, when Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., of Cleveland was just beginning 
to flourish, President Bill Jack sign 
a union-shop contract with Local 489 of 
the International Association of Machin- 


ists (AFL). But last week, union officials - 


privately reached an unhappy conclu- 
sion: Local 489 had become a company 
union. 

The immediate issue was seniority 
rights for veterans. Jahco’s orders for air- 
craft parts were recently cut back by 
some $36,000,000, and the collapse’ of 
Japan promised more. Under Jack's con- 
tract with the union, the last “associates” 
(he doesn’t call them employes) to be 
hired would be the first laid off. 

On July 19 Jack dismissed about 1,900 
associates, including 125 veterans who 
had not worked at Jahco before the war 
and 260 wives of servicemen. Five days 
later Jack reinstated the veterans until 
the full union membership could vote on 
the question. ; 

The members met in the Cleveland 
Public Hall Saturday morning. Jack and 
all other nonmembers were excluded but 
when union officers tried to speak, they 
were booed down. Then an associate 
grabbed the public-address microphone 
and announced a meeting the following 
day in the same place sechons Jack. The 
associates cheered. 

They turned out for the boss 3,000 
strong. He wanted to know whether they 
had absorbed “the humanism and spirit 
of the Golden)Rule” that he had “worked 
for and fought for.” Would they let the 
veterans and the servicemen’s wives keep 
their jobs—provided it did not. cost- any 
associate his job? They. would. “From the 
bottom of my heart,” sighed Jack, “I 
want to say ‘thanks.a million’.” 

Jack’s thanks, however, were for strict- 
ly nothing. Come the: next. big cutback, 

€ veterans, the service wives, other as- 


sociates, or all three, will have to go. | 
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Of course, buying plastics isn’t quite 

this simple! But Richardson Plasticians 
are making it almost as easy for 
hundreds of customers right now to 
obtain the complete service they require. 
Whether it’s present product improve- 
ment or new product development, 

you will find it extremely helpful 

to let us co-operate with you. 


_In our big INSUROK family of 

Precision Plastics are grades and types 
\ to meet the widest variety of product 

applications. And since Richardson is 
one of the few companies who do 
both custom molding and laminating, 
we can offer you many unusual advan- 
tages. So why not solve your plastics 
problem the easiest way? Start now— 
by writing Richardson today. 
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= saves fuel 
=— saves labor 


RON FIREMAN stokers save labor, 

releasing critical manpower for other 
work. They also save fuel. Engineered 
to the specific firing requirements of the 
particular boiler and its particular job, 
Iron Fireman stokers automatically 
feed exactly the right amount of coal 
to produce just the amount of steam 
needed, when it is needed. 


Answer to Labor Shortage 
Richmond Professional Inst., College 
of William and Mary, Richmond, Va., 
says: “Iron Fireman has enabled us to 
meet the labor situation during the war. 
If we had not installed these stokers I 
do not believe we could have kept our 
buildings heated during the present 
period of labor scarcity.” 

Iron Fireman nationwide engineer- 
ing service will survey your boiler 
room without charge and render you 
a report. Ask for this service and learn 
what Iron Fireman can accomplish 
for you in your heating or power plant. 
Write: Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, 
3748 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. Pioneer and Leader in its field. 
Other plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


industrial . C cial . Resi 
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IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in sus tion 


pension. Combus 


improved over stokers which do not preheat rh feel 5 
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Some Facts to Help Your Atomic Dreams 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Y ou know as much, or at least 
you will, if you read pages about the 
atomic bomb and the possibilities of 
future development of atomic power 
for industrial uses, as we do. Never- 
theless it maybe of some interest, 
and help you in thinking of the fu- 
ture, if we look back over the rec- 


- 


- That is as far back as figures are 
available on the use of horsepower 
per worker in American industry, but 
it is safe to assume that if we could 
go back to the Civil War we would 

d only a mere fraction of horsepow- 
er: per worker. So, taking that as a 
starting point, just consider what has 





ord a bit and see just what 
we have been able to ac- 
complish in this country 
during the past few decades 
through the use of earlier 
forms of power. This neces- 
sarily involves a lot of fig- 
ures, but they are the kind 
which make good reading. 
The unit of power wi 
which all of us are most fa- 
miliar, even though most of 
us couldn’t define it off- 
hand, is horsepower. We know the en- 
gine in our automobile has a rated 





horsepower of around 100, that the | 


electric motor in our vacuum cleaner 
or washing machine is a fraction of a 
horsepower, and that during the war 
we have developed airplane motors of 
more than a thousand horsepower. All 
this we take as a matter of course. 

We also know that in our factories 
the great machines are driven by pow- 
er and that it is because of this that 
we have mass production and a vol- 
ume of goods at prices which a gen- 
eration or so ago would have been 
considered fantastic. And if we stop 
to think, we know that all this use of 
power has been a development of only 
a little over a century—that 150 years 
ago almost all production was turned 
out by plain, hard physical work, not 
by pressing: buttons and having ma- 
chines do the job for us. 

But seldom do we stop to think just 
how much power we have had to use 
to revolutionize production in this way 
—how many horsepower we have made 
available to each worker to bring 
about this phenomenal change. 


The figure really is almost unbe- 
lievably small. As of 1989, in order 
not to complicate the picture by war 
production, there was in use for each 
wage worker in American manufactur- 
ing only 6% horsepower, or less than 
one-tenth as much as the power of his 
automobile engine. And that, which is 
even more surprising, was three times 
as much horsepower per worker as 40 
years ago, since in 1899 there were 
only 2.1 horsepower per wage earner 
in American manufacturing. : 


happened ‘in this period of 

only a little more than two 
generations: 

. Between the Civil War 
and the turn of the century 
the output per worker in 
manufacturing a little more 
than doubled, and between 
the turn of the century and 
1929 it doubled again. That 

.is, in 1929 each factory 
worker in this country 
turned out approximately 

four times as much as had the worker 

in 1865. 

During this same period the wages 
of manufacturing employes more than 
trebled. This means, since prices were 
no higher in 1929 than they had been 
in 1865, that on the average the work- 
er in 1929 could buy about three 
times as much with his wages as could 
the worker in 1865. 

And all this was accompanied by a 
gradual increase in the leisure time of 
workers. In 1890, which is as far back 
as figures are available, the average 
worker had only 52 hours of leisure a 
week. By 1940 he had over 73 hours 
of leisure a week, that is, hours be- 
youd which he worked, plus eight 

ours a day for sleep. 


There is one more point which’ 
must be mentioned. This is that to 
make these horsepower, and the ma- 
chines they drive, available to Amer- 
ican workers has taken not only in- 
credible ingenuity, but as well an end- 
less courage to risk savings in the hope 
of making a profit. In 1865 there was 
only $800 invested in manufacturing 
per worker in this country; in 1929 it 
was $8,000. 

That is the great fact to keep in 
mind in thinking of the future use of 
atomic power for industrial purposes. 
In plain words, how much will it cost? 
If that problem can be solved, we un- 
questionably have a production revo- 
lution of really staggering proportions 
ahead of us. At the moment one man’s 
guess on this is about as good as an- 
other’s, but never forget that solving 
problems of cost is just what has made 
America great. 
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THEY’LL COME BACK ,°” 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 

















MADE FROM 


Jnported 


Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality .. . outstand- 
ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe.smokers. Modern designs, $8.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. . . . “Facts About Imported 
Briar Pipes”. 


C. B. WEBER & CO., 22.cuer A's, 
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Medal: In Stutt- 
gart, Germany, 
Compr. WILLIAM 
BuLuitt of the 
French Army, for- 
mer United States 











France, was award- 
ed the Legion of 
Honor, highest 
French decoration, 
by Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. 


Born: A boy, Rob- 
ert, to ETHEL MERMAN, musical-comedy 
singer, and Ltr. Cot. Rosert Levitt, 
public-relations officer of the New York 
Port of Embarkation; in New York, Aug. 
11. The Levitts have a daughter, Ethel, 3. 


European 
Medal for Bullitt 


ig Marco, Mexican actress, and 
Navy. Lt. Eppre ALBERT, former movie 
comedian; in Hollywood. 


Married: Lt. Cot. RALPH INGERSOLL, 
44, founder and editor of the New York 
newspaper PM, and Mrs. ELAINE BRowN 
KEIFFER Coss, 29, a researcher at Life 
maguzine; at Lake Tahoe, Nev., Aug. 9. 


Ingersoll, who returns to PM in the fall,’ 


joined the Army as a private in 1942. 
Both he and his bride have been married 
and divorced. 

Capt. Mitprep MCAFEE, 45, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College and director 
of the Waves, and the Rev. Dr. Doucias 


Horton, 54, New York Congregational- ~ 


ist leader; in Jaffrey, N. H., Aug. 10. 


Defiant: In Los Angeles, Mrs. ELAINE 
WIsECARVER, 22, appeared in juvenile 
court on charges of contributing to the 
delinquency of her daughter, Margaret, 
8. Arrested in a cocktail bar for deserting 


the child on several occasions, Mrs. Wise-. 


carver stuck out her tongue at newsmen 


in court. Last year she was freed of a kid- “| | 
napping charge after eloping with a 14- 


year-old schoolboy. 





Mrs. Wisecarver makes it clear ~:~ 


Ambassador to. 





due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 
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“Um Just ng Back to Pick Up 
My ZIPPO Windproof Lighter.” 


A limited quantity of genuine ZIPPO Windproof 
LIGHTERS are now available at your favorite 
. The price is still $2.5 


; pay no more. 
a the meantime, 


beware of ‘inferior imitations 
capitalizing on ZIPPO’s 
popularity. : 
Always demand genuine 
ZIPPO Hard Flints ond 
clean burning Fluid. 










ZiPpPO MFG. CO. 
Dept.N.W. Bradford, Po. 





imitations 
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Divorced: RauPu BELLAMY; actor; and 


CATHERINE WiLLaRD BELLAMY, former 


‘actress; after fourteen years, in Reno, 


Nev. Mrs. Bellamy, who received a prop- 
erty settlement and custody of their 
adopted son, said she would return to the 


stage in New York next winter. She: 


charged extreme cmuelty, as did Bellamy’s 
first wife in 1931. 


Released: In San Diego, Calif., the Ma- 
rine Corps announced that CoL. JAMES 


RoosEVELT, 38, eldest son of the late. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, had ac-’ 


cepted a release to an inactive status 
after nearly five years of service, includ- 
ing 26 months of combat duty. A recur- 
ring stomach disorder was the cause of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s release. 


Style: A Los Angeles designer, who 
claims there are 200,000: women pipe 
smokers in the country, has come up with 


International 
Fancy sweaters for a lady’s pipe 


a crocheted sweater for pipes. The sweat- 
er is to prevent breakage and to protect 
lady fingers from the heat of the bowl. 


Nominated: In Detroit, RicuHarp T. 
FRANKENSTEEN, international vice presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers and 
CIO-PAC candidate was nominated to 


run for mayor in November against Ed. : 


ward J. Jeffries, the three-term:.incum- 
bent. Frankensteen, the first CIO. official 
to run in a major election, led Jeffries by. 
12,000 votes in a seven-man field. 


One or Two: In Washington, Dr. 
MicHaEL M. MILLER, a_ psychiatrist, 
charged that the State Department and 
diplomatic corps are “stuffy with drunks,” 
and that too many congressmen are. im- 
moderate drinkers. A few, he added, are 
definite alcoholics. Labeling the charge 
grossly untrue,” SEN. SHERIDAN DowNEY 


of California replied: “Our physicians 


advise us to have a cocktail or two to 
relieve the strain and stress of the tre- 
mendous burden we carry.” 


Return: ALFRED Lunt, the actor, and his » 
wife, Lynn FonTANNE, arrived. in New: 
York by plane after two years overseas.. 


The Lunts :performed -for GI. audiences 
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Here's why! ONLY Fruit Industries has vineyards 
in EVERY famous California Wine District. Each 
variety of California Wine ts the very top selection 
from the particular California Wine district tradi- 
tionally famous for that particular variety. Only 

assador wines can make this claim! “/\mbassa« 


ppey 
dor inté“are the Better Wines.” 


: Ulineo of FRUIT INDUSTRIES LTD. | 
RO a et oe Francisco” . . 
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Shall We 
tducate Our Children 





A timely message from J. H. McNabb, 
President, Bell & Howell Company 








Te speed and thoroughness 
with which our armed forces have 
trained millions of young men for 
war are amazing. 


How was it done? With inten- 
sive application of methods previ- 
ously used and proved in this na- 
tion’s schools, including far greater 
use of sound motion pictures than 
ever before made in education. 


Why haven’t our schools made 
as widespread use of this proved, 
superior method of instruction as 
have our armed forces? Most edu- 
cators lacked neither appreciation 


Take This 


First Step NOW! 


Anew booklet, “‘Learn- 
ing Unlimited,” tells 
how to establish and 
conduct an audio-visual 
education program. 
Send the coupon for 
your free copy. 






BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK « HOLLYWOOD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. » LONDON 


nor readiness. But they did lack, 
and s#éll lack, the necessary funds. 


A relatively modest appropria- 
tion per school per year can pro- 
vide for an excellent audio-visual 

® program. Shall we make the neces- 
sary funds available . . . educate 
our children as well as we do our 
servicemen? The answer is up to 
you parents, and to you taxpayers 
who appreciate that the prime req- 
uisite of a successful democracy 
is a well-educated citizenry. 


pie 


Pupils learn 40% more in less time via 
motion pictures, research and experiment 
prove. And students gain maximum ad- 
vantage from the perfect reproduction of 
sound and picture offered by the 
war-proved, trouble-free per- 
formance of Bell & Howell's 
Filmosound Projector, 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send: ( ) booklet *‘Learning Unlimit- 
ed’’; ( ) booklet *‘Movies Go to Work’’— 
how sound movies serve industry and com- 
merce; information on ( ) 8mm. ( ) 16mm. 
Cameras and Projectors or ( ) 16mm. Filmo- 
sound Projectors for home use. 





NQ@Me...cccccecccc esse QQ cc ceceeee 
Address.... «1 eve eees iprares : sovese 
City. ‘y Pe vbawb<nne State...... WN 8-20-45 








SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL, PERSONAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL USE 
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International 
The Lunts, back after two years 


in France and Germany in a new play 
by Terence Rattigan, “Love in Idleness.” 
“The GI’s react with such taste,” Lunt 
said. “You must play with absolute real- 
ism. They can see everything. If you 
trick it, there is no laugh.” They plan to 
return to Broadway in the Rattigan play 


' (retitled “Oh, Mistress Mine”) after a 


vacation on their Wisconsin farm. 


Indicted: In Washington, a Federal 
grand jury indicted three men on a charge 
.of conspiracy to take government records 
and files. The three: Emmanuel Sigurd 
Larsen, former Far Eastern specialist in 
the State Department; Andrew Roth, for- 
mer Naval intelligence officer, and Philip 
Jacob Jaffe, editor of Amerasia magazine. 
Three others arrested at the same time 
were not indicted: Kate Louise Mitchell, 
co-editor of Amerasia; Mark Gayn, a 


magaziné writer, and John Stewart Serv- . 


ice, State Department foreign-service 
officer, ~— 7 
Died: Smr BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 83, chief 
cartoonist for Punch, the British maga- 
zine of humor; in London, Aug. 10. The 
last of the Victorian cartoonists, Partridge 
joined Punch 54 years ago. As conserva- 
tive in art as in politics, his cartoons were 
realistic rather than grotesque. He was 
knighted for his work in 1925; Sir Ber- 
nard also painted in water colors and oils. 
Dr. Rosert H. Gopparp, 62, pioneer 
in rocket propulsion; in Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 10: Dr. Goddard, who began his 
experiments with rockets around 1910, 
contributed much to the development of 
the jet-propelled plane and the bazooka. 
At the time of his death he was chief 
of Navy research in jet-propelled aircraft. 
Scr. Summon EpEN, 21, of the Royal 
Air Force, eldest son of former British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden; in 
Burma. Previously reported missing, 
Eden was on a bomber which crashed 
into a mountain during a monsoon. 
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Quenching the great American thirst 


About a billion dollars worth of soft drinks were consumed last year. That's 


a lot of cases, and bottles, and bulk flavors—and trucks hauled every nickel’s ; 
worth. Reo salutes the beverage industry for its grand service to a thirsty 

people and its generous use of Reo equipment. Powerful Reo trucks are 

doing an around-the-clock job and proving that a reputation for depend- 
ability and economy is well deserved. Reo is now building rugged, depend- 

able trucks and tractors for the Armed Forces, but ask your Reo dealer 

about limited releases of Reo equipment for essential civilian service. 3 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 1904 ¢ AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK © 1945 
Factory Branches, Distributors and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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- |AS AN “ATOM SMASHER.” ARE 
NOU STILL PREPARED TO FACE 
THIS TEST, MR.SUPERMAN 2 
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I WHY— HE SEEMS 
|| ABSOLUTELY UNHURT! 


Cc 
THAT ZERO ON MY 


TERM PAPER, sin! 
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© 1945, McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


Superman didn’t disintegrate, but censors hit the ceiling last spring and stopped this episode in full career 


Now It’s the AP’s Turn to Crow 
as UP Puts Out Phony War Flash 


Up to 9:34 p.m., EWT, on Sunday, 
Aug. 12, it looked as if the United Press 
would get through this war without end- 
ing it too soon, as Roy W. Howard would 
like to forget he did to the last war in 
1918. The UP had important reasons to 
be complacent: the Associated Press’ D- 
Day fiasco; the AP’s two major bungles 
at the end of the European war (UP men 
have been calling V-E Day “AP Day 
plus One”), and the UP’s own clean, hon- 
est beat of at least three minutes on its 
pickup and relay of the Jap surrender 
offer Tast Friday morning. 

But Sunday night fate turned on How- 
ard’s UP. In newspaper offices and radio 
newsrooms all over this country and Can- 
ada, its nine-bell teletype signal for news 
of major importance was followed by: 
“Flash. Washington—Japan accepts sur- 
render terms of the Allies.” 

Two minutes later—but too late to stop 
radio broadcasts of the message—UP 
warned: “Hold up that flash.” Four min- 
utes after that came a bulletin: “Our 
Washington Bureau advises they did not 
send the flash just transmitted on our 
leased wires. We are investigating to as- 
certain the origin.” 

Still later Hugh Baillie, UP president, 
announced that he had offered a reward 
of $5,000 for information leading to con- 
viction of the person responsible for the 
flash. All ticker tape in UP bureaus and 
test rooms was ordered impounded and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Federal Communications Commission 
were asked to investigate. 

While AP men chortled, it was freely 
admitted that such an error could occur 
either with or without malice. Any station 
on the trunk wire could punch and send 
the flash—as the AP was reminded a year 
ago, in England, when a teletypist “prac- 
ticing,” forgot to throw a switch and an- 
nounced the invasion of Normandy three 
days ahead of time. 

The most serious results of the UP’s 


flash developed in Canada where radios 
immediately blared forth the message, 
followed by a formal peace statement by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 

A recording made in anticipation of 
the peace, the King statement was not so 


identified; and it struck off a series of - 


major celebrations across the dominion. 
In the United States celebrations in most 
cases were cut short by broadcast of the 
second flash (see page 32). 


Pe 


The Near Misses 


Following President Truman’s break- 
ing of the two-year-old censorship ban 
on mention of atomic bombs in print, 
Director of Censorship Byron Price 
praised American journalists for their 
patient cooperation in keeping the best- 
known secret of the war. Not all the co- 
operation had been voluntary, or in- 
formed, however. Stories are now bein 
told of how close some of the uninform 
came to the big story. 


The Big Bang: On July 16 The El 
Paso (Texas) Herald-Post (circulation 
27,046) received a tip from its New 
Mexico correspondent reporting that three 
distinct blasts had been felt in Silver 
City, N. M., and asking if an earthquake 
had been recorded. 

Querying local Army public-relations 
officers, The Herald-Post city editor was 
referred to the Alamogordo Army Air 
Base in New Mexico. There he was told 
that no comment could be made over 
the telephone. The reply to The Herald- 
Post’s query through the Associated Press 
at Albuquerque, N.M., came in the 
form of a statement from Alamogordo 
public-relations officers. The shocks they 
said were caused by the accidental ex- 
plosion of an ammunition magazine. 

The Herald-Post printed the Army 
statement, enlivening it with eyewitness 


accounts of the greatest fireworks show 
ever seen by people over a 300-mile area 
in New Mexico and Arizona. Residents 
felt three shocks and saw flashes that 
illuminated whole mountain chains. 

- Last Monday The Herald-Post learned 
that it had reported, with a certain de- 
gree of error, the trial explosion of the 
atomic bomb at San Marcial, N. M. 


The Button Factory: While on tour 
for a series of stories on the Tennessee 


- Valley Authority last October, Keith Wil- 


son of the editorial staff of The Omaha 
World Herald heard rumors of . hush- 
hush wartime activities at the Oak Ridge 
plant near Knoxville. When he asked a 
representative of the Knoxville Chamber 
of Commerce what the 35,000 employes 
of the plant were making, the representa- 
tive winked and replied: “Roosevelt cam- 
paign buttons!” . 


The Superman Way: Superman 
readers had a ‘comic-strip preview of the 


. world’s most carefully guarded secret 


last April 14. In strip one of the series 
called “Atom Smasher,” Superman’s avu- 
thors had the dauntless whirlwind taking 
a 3,000,000-volt charge from a cyclotron. 
“Even you can’t do it,” Superman is 
warned. “You'll be bombarded with elec- 
trons at the speed of 100,000,000 miles 
per hour.” 
But Superman could take it, and did. 
What he couldn’t take was the Office of 
Censorship, which asked McClure News- 
paper Syndicate to discontinue references 
to atomic energy. A new series of -strips, 
then in production, was canceled, and 
Superman went into a sequence in which’ 
he played a baseball game singlehanded. 


PO 


Splitting the Headache 


Seven months ago Dr. Harold Jacob- 
son, 33-year-old physicist (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago) employed by the 
government in top-secret experiments to 
split the atom, wrote a play. Its hero was 
a scientist who had discovered the secret 
of atomic force. Should he announce his 
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No other air transport now built or planned can 


give you such assurance of proven performance 





as you will soon get from the huge, dependable 
Douglas DC-6, cruising in excess of 300 miles 


per hour along the routes of leading airlines, 
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| , GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION , 
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VAN: DIEGO 
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0 


Ever-blooming gardens, palms 
and orange groves, broad sandy’ 
beaches, two great land-locked 
bays, mountain ranges and desert, 
old missions and new highways, 
historic spots and even a nearby 
foreign land make SAN DIEGO, 
where California began and Mex- 
ico begins, the place you'll want 
to see when you are ready at long 
last to cake that well earned va- 
cation. @Plan ahead—send for free 
booklet NOW. Write: San Diego- 
California Club, Room 329M, : 


Spreckels Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. 


SAN-DIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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formula, or destroy it before it destroyed 
humanity? | : 

For security reasons the government 
rang down the curtain on the scientist's 
dilemma and simultaneously fired the 
author. 

Last week, one day after the historic 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima, editors 
of the three major news services in New 


- York received a phone call from Philip E. 


Wilcox, Inc., contractor for Navy manu- 
als on devices and weapons. In their or- 
ganization, said the spokesmar’, was a 


’ scientist who had worked for two years 


on the “Manhattan project”—the atomic 
bomb—at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant 
and at Columbia University. His name 
was Dr. Jacobson and he had a story to 
release. Were they interested? 


The Doctor Astonishes: The United 
Press turned the offer down flat. The 
Associated Press didn’t have a man to 
send. But at International News Service, 
Robert *C. McCormick general mews edi- 
tor, smelled a good story, and sent a re- 
porter for an exclusive interview. Next 
day the story, under Dr. Jacobson’s by- 
line, broke all over the country. Among 
other things, it said: 
sed to the 


force of the atomic bomb will not be dis- 


sipated for approximately 70 years. ° 


Hence Hiroshima or any other atom- 
bombed city will become a desert. 

@ Rain falling on the area will pick up 
the lethal rays. 

Repercussions of the article were im- 
mediate and widespread. The War De- 
partment released statements by other 
scientists who had worked on the atomic- 
bomb project, denying Jacobson’s con- 
tentions. All scientists working on the 
project had been pledged to absolute 
secrecy under the Espionage Act,* a 
spokesman obliquely added. Several 
newspapers carried stories that Jacobson 
had denied authorship of the article. 





*Maximum penalty for violation, ten years’ im- 
prisonment and a $10,000 fine. 


McCormick, pleased by the controversy 
over his accidental news beat, replied: 
@ The atomic-bomb article was trans. 
cribed, word for word, as Dr. Jacobson 
dictated it, typed in his office, and OK'd 
by him. 

@ Jacobson had obtained, over the 
phone, a release from censors before dic- 
tating the story. 

@ INS cleared the material through 
three separate censors in Washington be- 
fore putting it on the wire. 


The Doctor Explains: At the same 
time, Army Intelligence was pies Dr. 
Jacobson. After several hours he released 
another statement, this time carried in all 
the newspapers: ; 

@ His connection with the atomic-bomb 
project was in a minor capacity. 

@ The material used in his story repre- 
sented personal opinion rather than con- 
fidenti T information. 


: PP 


Funnies for Foreigners 


Foreshadowing a postwar battle with 
the Associated Press for world newspa- 
per markets, the creation of a Foreign 
Features Division was announced last 
Thursday by Hugh Baillie, president of 
the United Press Associations. 

The new division will handle sales of 
comics and other features outside the 
United States and Canada for three big 
syndicates: Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation; The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Syndicate; and United Feature 
Syndicate. In Latin America the For- 
eign Features Division will also handle 
the sale of feature material of The Chi- 
cago Tribune-New York News Syndicate. 

Four months ago the Associated Press 
put into operation its World News fea- 
tures as an adjunct of the AP World 
Service. It now puts out a new feature 
page to clients in fourteen countries, not 
including Latin America, .and airmails 


from 12,000 to 15,000 words a week . 


with illustrations. 





Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Fliavoe 
Write for free booklet, “ The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1247 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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Prophecy: When reports of the first atomic bombing came in last week, NEWS- 


SceRERSDOROIN 


ined the im 


ref 
atement ee 





wEEK’s Fighting Fronts editor turned with an awed, but pleased, expression to 
his file and pulled out the issue for Dec. 18, 1943. Note the first paragraph. 











Since preformed wire rope lasts longer, obviously it 


reduces frequency of replacing the rope itself. 
Frefo al C, dA Not quite so obvious, but equally important, is the ease 
| with which preformed wire rope adjusts itself to 
different uses. Because of its ready adaptability—its 
wire rope é resistance to rotating in sheave grooves and its better 
‘ spooling qualities— preformed. postpones the 
replacement of machine parts or shut-downs for repairing. 
A third way in which preformed wire rope saves 
ore serentr 1, eames yh 3 Ware replacement is with the aby the job. As preformed 
rope is safer to handle it reduces lost-time accidents. 
Make certain your next wire rope is preformed. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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ART 


e Paint Pots at Dawn 


Shelby and David City, Neb., about 20 
miles apart in the valley of the Platte, 
had always been peaceable neighbors draw 
until last April, when Terence Duren, 
40-year-old artist and favorite son of TI 
Shelby (population, 627), had a show of the | 
paintings in Omaha. _ 

‘The show was a big success. Twelve Dale 
pictures were sold and The Omaha on tl 
World-Herald art critic had high praise 


@ 
for .Duren, who “has found a lot of xhik 
fascinating things to say about this part . va 
of the country.” However, one of the pic- — 
tures The World-Herald reproduced was 0: 
4 Al) a sharp-focus, swirly-lined farm scene cau 












Duren called “Northern Slopés,” and 





the Sunday editor captioned it: “One sus- 3 
_ pects a reductio ad absurdum of the Dale [Nic 
4 Nichols technique.” ll 
reall 
; The Battle Joined: Dale Nichols, 41- oo 
SHE LOVES HIM, his lg at aw = 7M “- a “ye ‘ 
. : i City (population, 2,333), defended his 
anifom, ple 60, oP style: “I have fun painting my pictures a 
y his choice of cigarettes and if Mr. Duren alprss making ~ Mi 
ys + Iasrious Matboost | then wo bth have bad fun, But Esta I Go 
y Tobaccos cheaper ciga- Z — 
-  rettes cannot afford! . 
Yet merely a penny 


or two more. 





The Face of France: At a@ recent 


contest in Paris, sculptors showed heads Sa 
of “Marianne,” symbol for the proposed rs 


es 





; ' Fourth French Republic. H. Caeliffoul = 
Cigarette of suceessiul men and levely women had to bring his entry on a bicycle ..- 
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style. or -viewpoint of Terence Duren. 
Neverl” ; 

Duren swung next: “I had no intention 
of improvising on Mr. Nichols’s unvaried 
‘theme’ in my painting, ‘Northern Slopes’ 
. . - I concur heartily with his closing 
statement that Mr. Nichols will never 
draw or paint as I do. Never!” : 


The Townsmen Rally: Early in July, 
the plot thickened. The Shelby station- 
master reported that four large:crates of 
Dale Nichols pictures had passed through 
on their way to David City. The Shelby 
Commercial Club was planning a Duren 
same for Fie 2 ; _ the local citi- 
zenry feare avid City was trying to 
steal their thunder. - 

On July 20 Shelby’s worst fears were 
confirmed. A Nichols show was scheduled 
for July 29. Bitterly Duren wrote the 
newspaper art critic: “Obviously his 
[Nichols’s] spies serve him well . . . If he 
really does this out of the malice I have 
come to know is his obvious trait I.don’t 
think he deserves any mention in The 
World-Herald.” 

The Omaha paper reported that Duren 
had sold his painting “Parish Picnic” to 
the International.. Business Machines 
Corp. for $1,000. In turn, David City 








Black Star Photos 

- +. Hubert Yencesse useda mannequin 
as model (top). The: winner was Georges 

Saupique, professor at Ecole des Beaux- 

Arts, shown above’ with the new 
face of France,” and his pupil-model: 








PUERTO RICAM ROM 


rum drink— make it 
with RIONDO—the best € 
rum from Puerto Rico As 


GOLD LABEL OR WHITE LABEL 86 PROOF - SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK 















IT SHOULDN’ 


it can’t happen to any 
‘product when hall bearings 
‘are Fafnir-sealed 


There’s no such thing as “just a 
little oil’ when it creeps into and 
onto such products as paper, tex- 


tiles, foods or leather goods. Any 


oil is too much oil. 


That's where Fafnir has done 
some of its greatest pioneering... 
in the development of grease-re- 
taining seals for all types of ball 
bearings. 


FAFNE 









HAPPEN TO A 
DG:BISCUIT! 


pants 


For instance, the Fafnir Mechani- 
Seal, a precision fitted system of 
interlocking steel plates which ac- 
tually trap any lubricant that may 
possibly escape from the bearing. 

And the Fafnir Plya-Seal which 
utilizes the natural flattening out 
tendency of synthetic rubber to 
make a self-adjusting washer. It's 
always grease-tight. It’s remova- 
ble for inspection and servicing. 
And it's revolutionizing: in many 
sizes it makes possible a sealed 
bearing no wider than standard 
unsealed bearings. 


Why pay the high costs of oil 
spoilage when it costs so little to 
replace old-fashioned oil-leaking, 
_oil-dripping plain bearings? Let a 
Fainir engineer show you how it 
can be done. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New id 
Britain, Connecticut. 


BALL BEARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 











. « » Dale Nichols’s “January” 


‘citizens accused Duren of bragging and 


announced that Nichols had sold his 
“Summer Bounty” to the Miller & Paine 
department store in Lincoln for $2,000, 
that he had been appointed art editor of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and that 
the 28 paintings in his show were insured 
at $33,000. : 

The Shelby Commercial Club replied 
bitterly: “One might question the good 
taste of David City’s reiterated state- 
ments concerning the amounts of in- 
surance they carry on their pictures, the 
fantastic number of awards they have 
won, and their claim to lead the ranks 
of art in possession of an artist. We admit 
to their possession and they are stuck 
with him. 


Nobody's Victory: Actually both 
shows went off successfully. A capacity 
crowd, including two residents of Shelby, 
filled the David City Municipal gee 
July 29 to view Nichols’s paintings an 
hear a musical program. 

The following Sunday Duren’s show 
in a remodeled mortuary successfully 
competed with a ferris wheel, bingo tent, 
and other features of a parish picnic 
(a repeat of the one he painted the year 
before). More than 700 people, many of 
them residents of David City, paid the 
50-cent admission—for a fund to en- 
ra the exmortuary as a gallery-studio 
or . 

A view of both shows made one thing 
clear: Duren’s “Northern Slopes” and 
Dale Nichols’s paintings are similar—but 
perhaps only because they strongly re- 
semble the style of the Iowa artist, the 
late Grant Wood. 




















“The Country School,” by E. L. 
* Oreat American Oroup | A GREAT AMERICAN 
‘ insurance Companies is INSTITUTION 


New Dork 


4 In schoolrooms like that pictured, many 
<a eg great Americans have received their basic 

ee training for dealing with life’s hazards. The 
Member Companies — Providing Great American Group of Insurance Com- 


Practically every form of insurance except life panies helps men to deal with hazards by 


Great American __ providing comprehensive plans of insurance. 

Great American Indemnity Ask any one of its 16,000 conveniently 

PS EG ee located agents—or your own broker—about 

Aiscoteun Notional the benefits of Great American protection. 
County Fire 

Detroit Fire & Marine 

Massachneetts Fire & Marin e Great American rent or rental value policies reimburse 


for loss of rental income or provide funds for payment 


North Carolina Home * of rent while damaged premises are being repaired. 
Minchin American | 


* * * 


INSURE your. ‘COUNTRY’S SAFETY=BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





The Sea Mule has been thoroughly tested and 
‘proven in war service. This model was built by 
Ingalls to Navy specifications. 











The illustration shows Sea Mule Model DCQ, deep draft with crew 

quarters. The craft is 42 feet long, 16 feet wide. Model D, without 

crew quarters, is the same size and similar in design. Both types are 
also available in shallow draft models, 


The new revolutionary Ingalls Sea Mule is everything her 
name implies — a tough, powerful all-steel marine tug for 
close harbor work and longer hauls on rivers and lakes at 
the lowest possible operating costs. 

The Sea Mule can turn on a dime. As a harbor jeep, she 
thinks nothing of pushing an 18,000-ton queen of the seas 
around ... and into a berth, As a river towboat, she’s just as 
at home in front of a barge train — or pushing one, because 
she’s got power to spare. 


Factory production of four models . . . a choice of five | 


standard power plants (Diesel or gasoline) with a wide range 
of horsepower .... convenient shipment by rail or truck ... 
these and other advantages make the Sea Mule. something 
new that no tug line operator can afford to miss. For full 
specifications or an actual demonstration, telephone or write 
your nearest Ingalls office. 


INDUSTRIES 





and Pittsburgh. 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY, 

THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPO- 
RATION. The Steel Construction Com- 
pany, Birmingham Tank Company. Of- 
fices at BIRMINGHAM, New York, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, New Orleans. Ship- 
’ yards at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, 
Ala. Fabricating plants at Birmingham 
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the 
The Pope and the Bomb: re 
@ e e wi 

He Denies Disapproving 
A report that the Vatican had objected Tl 

sharply to use of the atomic bomb was 
quashed last week by a Newsweek ing 
correspondent, Carleton A. Harkrader, pe 
who with Newbold Noyes Jr. of The of 
Washington Star was granted a prece- a 
dent-shattering 25-minute interview with prc 
Pope Pius XII. Press representatives in cal 
Rome said it was the fist_time corre- the 
spondents had queried a Pope directly a 
on a significant news story. Harkrader’s Pre 
account follows: be 
Our call on the Pope accomplished the 
two things: We introduced into the Vati- net 
can the democratic institution of the ian 
press interview, and we established the by 
unreliability of so-called Vatican spokes- wil 
men. [Newsmen in Rome have long re- c 
garded Mgr. Enrico Pucci, who runs a des 
private news agency from within the Bri 
Vatican, as unofficial spokesman for the bis 
Vatican, although high papal attachés tha 
have repeahitty disavowed his status. ] leis 
_ Our first move was to show Pope Pius he 
a press dispatch published in the Army fru 
newspaper Stars and Stripes stating that py 
the Vatican had protested the use of the Cc 
atomic bomb against Japan and asked of 
him. to comment on it. The Pope denied call 
its validity and, after apparently check- ace 
ing the source by telephone, said’ flatly: tion 
“Yes—the statement was unauthorized.” ao 
The interview disclosed that efforts thi 





to split the uranium’ atom had been 






















































Pope Pius at prayer (above) . .- 
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EK 
known to the. Vatican for several years, 
and that the Pope had warned against 
-_ the “dangerous catastrophe” which might 
result unless the process was harnessed 
with “adequate and 1 vigilant” controls. 
ag 
ted The Atom: A Prayer 
une Anglo-American churchmen, register- 
—_ ing awe and doubt, last week besought 
ler, mankind to ponder the fearsome power 
Che of the atomic bomb. 
2ce- @ Dr. Earl F. Adams, general director of 
vith promotion, Northern Baptist Convention, 
: in called for prayer for divine guidance in 
rre- the “atomic-bomb crisis.” 
ctly @ Bishop William T. Manning of the 
ler’s Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New 
York, after cautioning that recent de- 
velopments “make absolutely imperative 
hed the ending of war,” sounded an optimistic 
Tati- note: “If the faith and conscience of 
the mankind are correspondingly awakened 
the by this mighty wee ‘ new day of hope 
les. will open for the world 
r te- @ Declaring he did not "fear the “endless 
gh destruction” of the -atomic bomb, the 
the British prelate, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Arch- 
. the bishop of Canterbury, ruefully predicted 
chés that atomic power would vastly increase 
1 leisure. “Great comfort is a temptation,” 
Pius he warned. “To use increased leisure . . . 
\reny fruitfully will call for an increase in man’s 


“that own spiritual resources.” 



















£ the @ The Rev. Robert I. Gannon, president . 
shed of Fordham University in New York, 
onied called the atomic bomb a triumph of re- 
heck- search, but said “our savage genera- 
latly: tion cannot be trusted with it. Such 
~ o power of destruction would have been 
forts a social hazard even in the civilized 


thirteenth century.” 


} 
4 





International 


yee). + . «in St, Peter's (statue at Hight) 




















A flat voice 
may have 

a big 
following... 





...but a flat drink 
is always a failure 


| iia = 7 
Where there's Life you'll hear tier 


TIN 


WHENEVER YOU'RE OUT 
| syou'll. hear the liveliness’ 
- ef: drinka::mixed with, |! ; , 

~ Canada Dry. Water. It’s ? 
_ the. preferred “dah soda fo ink Ward, teoeala auld Glabe. And no contd. “Pin. 

Point CARBONATION”. . , millions of tinier bubbles... insures life and sparkle 

". to the last sip. And Canada Dry’s special formula points up the flavor of any 

‘tall drink. For drinks that sound: better, taste better... always ask’for Canada 

Dry Water when you're out, serve it in your own home. 


eee e .preter.a mixer with # fuller favor, there’s * nothing as good as “the iain 
ete [Caniada’Dry. ° - 















































SIMPLICITY 


Only a few flexible wires. Nothing 
to y sig get knocked off, or chatter 
. + No complicated mechanisms. 


x SPECIFY * 


WARNER 


“WARI-LOAD” ELECTRIC BRAKES 





ye a driver of a big tractor-trailer outfit lacks confidence in 
its old-fashioned braking system, and gets the habit of “jam- 
ming on the brakes” to slow up or stop—it means plenty of wear and 
tear on tires, braking mechanisms and rolling stock. And often emer- 
gencies which call for such drastic application of brakes results in major 
damage due to accidents. 

The proved way to AVOID all these situations, is to equip with Warner “Vari- 
Load” Electric Brakes — with braking power under instant and ¢omplete control at 
all times. Drivers can pre-set the brakes on the trailer to fit both road and load 
conditions. Thus all stops-—-emergency as well as run-of-the-road —can be made 
confidently and without undue strain on the driver or equipment . . . protecting 
himself and cargo, and preventing loss of time spent on maintenance work, or 
costly delays due to wrecked equipment. 

On all future trailer purchases, specify Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes—world- 
famous for safety, simplicity, and dependable, efficient, trouble-free performance. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


_ WARNER, 
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MUSIC AND 
Sign and Keep Quiet 


Concert managers were frankly puz- 
zled. Richland, Wash., wanted a Com- 
munity Concert series for 1944-45. There 
was a war plant nearby, but could this 
explain nearly 1,400 paid-in-advance mu- 
sic subscriptions from a village which, on 
the record, had a population of 247? In 
the end not one but two concert series 
were arranged. 

The artists who performed—ranging 
from the baritone Igor Gorin and the 
pianist Rudolf Firkusny to the dancer 
Marina Svetlova and the Bary Ensemble 
(a chamber group)—found their audi- 
ences were large, receptive, and discrimi- 
nating. Before they went, however, they | 
had to sign statements not to talk of 
anything they might see or hear in Rich- 
land. Since they neither saw nor heard 
anything, they were as puzzled by the 
secrecy as by the size of the audiences 
and of the brand-new town in which 
they found themselves. 

Then came Hiroshima. Now they know. 


“se 











Nijinsky’s Ninth Life 

Dance historians hastily revised their, 
records last week. Vaslav Nijinsky, one 
of the greatest of all dancers before in- 
sanity struck him in 1918, did not die 
in Budapest at the hands of the Nazis 
as had been reported in March. He is 
alive and in Vienna 

According to a report attributed to 
Romola Nijinsky, the former ballet star's 
wife, the Nijinskys had been living in a 
house in the woods near Vienna when the 
Russians came. Vaslav, his wife said, 
heard his native tongue and spoke for 
the first time in 22 years. Furthermore, 
she claimed he had even danced during. 
-the course of a wild, gypsylike evening 
spent around a campfire with Russian 
soldiers. He also drank so much wine and 
vodka, Mme. Nijinsky said, that she had 
to undress him when they got home. 

Nijinsky himself was interviewed three 
days later in a sidewalk café in Vienna. 
The day was rainy, but the dancer 
seemed not to notice his sodden clothes 
or the spirited conversation Mme. Ni- 
jinsky was having with reporters. In- 
stead, he sat staring vacantly at the wall, 
only becoming interested now and then 
when one of the group of reporters, seat- 
ed nearby, doodled a cow or a building 
which pleased him. (Doodling has been 
one of the dancer’s few occupations dut- 
ing his long asylum-bound years.) 



















Again for the World? Nijinsky, who 
gow lump during his asylum years, 1s 

escri ‘as “scrawny, having. lost 40 
pounds in the last four months because 
of a near-starvation diet.” He looks like 
“a tired old man of 70. A few matted 
gray hairs covered the back of his head, 
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THE DANCE 


his cheeks were sunken, and the few 
times he expressed pleasure four protrud- 
ing front teeth enveloped his lower lip.” 
Asked in French if he would like to draw, 
too, he pounded the table with a pencil 
and said “Thanks” in Russian. Then he 
rose, and his wife led him into the Hotel 
Sacher; where they now live. 

Before the couple came to. Vienna, 
Mme. Nijinsky sail, they had been liv- 
ing in Hungary. Mme. Nijinsky has tried 





to get herself and her husband to this | 


country for some time. Also in the pic- 
ture have been the sporadic plans an- 
nounced for a play or a film about the 
man who once dazzled the world with a 
technique which has now become legend. 

Highly significant, therefore, is Mme. 
Nijinsky’s reiterated claim that her bro- 
ken, 55-year-old husband can still dance. 
“Maybe he can dance for the world 
again,” she said hopefully. “Perhaps be- 
fore a movie camera so the world can 
see him again.” 


Pa 


Belittling Gershwin © 


It’s a brash man who sounds a note of 
discord in the current George Gershwin 
rhapsody—now being played in key city 
movie houses (Warner Brothers’ “Rhap- 
sody in Blue”) or on the phonograph in 
countless front parlors. But this is just 
what Barry Ulanov, editor of the jazz 
magazine Metronome; has ‘done. in his 
August issue under the title “Gershwin 
Wasn’t That Great.” 

Despite the fact that it has become 
“almost sacrilegious” to criticize Gersh- 
win, Ulanov leads with his chin and says: 
“I am going to risk excommunication 
from the hearts of many of my readers 
by saying some os! poanonad things about 

lm, composer, and compositions.” 

Some of his beefs: 

“It is hard to say whether it [the 
movie] is a biography of a popular musi- 
cian or a monstrous. musical, conceived 
and begotten hideously full-born by the 
Warner writing corps.” 

@ “He was just a tunesmith . . . He had 
a genuine melodic gift, but certainly not 
the creative brilliance which makes com- 
parisons with Schubert and Ravel ac- 
ceptable.” 

@ “Gershwin was well aware of his own 
technical limitations, but not sufficiently 
humble to remain within them, and that 
is why we have such large-scale failure 
. ». as the Rhapsody, ‘the Concerto . . . 
and such utter trash qs... . most of 
Porgy and Bess.’” 

@ “His large works which ‘attempt to uti- 
lize jazz resources fail because he never 
really understood jazz. . and... be- 
cause he was not a finished. classical musi- 
cian, either.” gi WN 

@ “We needn’t.. . ; fall all over vi 
- + . to hail thissadly balked ' as 
genius. Gershwin wasn’t that great.” 








Not a Temporary Pipe, but One of Real Merit and True 


Beauty-from Sunny Califomia-MONTEREY PIPES 





* Giant Mission Briar Burls 


MONTEREY 
Specimen Grain 


$5 


(also Select 
Grain $3.50) 


MISSION BRIAR 


A rare California wood-formation, 
mellow with age, ideal for pipes 


actual size 








Like rare burl-growths from other Continents, MISSION 
BRIAR is old, complex in grain, and hard to find. Comes from 
California’s Mission Country. Millions of acres of Briar Shrub 
produce only a small percentage of the crown-growths, called 
burls. This burl—where the fine texture is—is what makes a 
superior pipe, of beauty, durability and sweetness, fine of 
flavor, cool to smoke. Look for MONTEREY PIPES, made of 
MISSION BRIAR, at your dealer’s, Select Grain, $3.50; 
Specimen Grain, $5. 


Operation No. 2, Pulling Mission 
Briar burls from the ground, with 
tractor and Burl-Hook. Next, the 
Mission Briar is seasoned for 
many months with the most mod- 
ern technique, so that it makes a 
‘sweet-smoking pipe. 


Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Ine. 
630 Fifth Ave. » New York 20, N.Y, 








“BEAD CHAIN ON AIR BASE 
BEAM TRANSMITTER 


Bombers returning from forays on the Japs, pick their bases out of vast 
Pacific waters with the help of a radio beam. There, on the transmitter 
power unit, is BEAD CHAIN in its familiar role of keeping important 
little things from being lost. Kinkless BEAD CHAIN is readily adaptable 
to all sorts of applications and a wide variety of attachment fittings make 
manufacturing assembly easy. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small metal parts to close tolets 


ances without waste. Most electronic tube contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. 
Our Research and Development Division will help in the engineering of postwar products. 


NN \ THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING co. 
D cab 17 MOUNTAIN GROVE STREET, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN, 
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80 NEWSWEEK 


EDUCATION 


The Dartmouth Family 


Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, 68, president 
of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
found himself in hot-water last week. 
Every year his institution refuses ad- 
mission to varying numbers of Jews, Gen- 
tiles, and other groups so that the cos. 
mopolitan balance of undergraduate en- 
rollment may be maintained. 

On April 2 in a letter to Herman 
Shumlin, ** New York theatrical producer, 
President Hopkins answered an accusa- 
tion of anti-Semitism, explaining and de. 
fending the Dartmouth admissions pro. 
gram. Learning of its content, The New 
York Post telephoned Dartmouth for a 
fuller explanation and last week headed - 
a feature story: “Most Jewish students 
who apply for admittance to Dartmouth 
College are denied entrance simply be- 
cause they are Jews.” With that, and a 
follow-up in PM, The Post’s leftish com- 
petitor, the heat was on. 

The Post quoted Hopkins as admitting 
that a similar quota system in other col- 
leges would constitute discrimination but 
as insisting that Dartmouth was “a Chris- 
tian college, founded for the Christian- 
ization of its students.” Hopkins had told 
Shumlin: “I should not be willing to see 
the proportion of the Jews in the college 
so greatly increased as to arouse wide- 
spread resentment and develop wide- 
spread prejudice in our own family.” 





College by Quota: Dartmouth av- 
thorities say the college began to limit 
the enrollment of Jews and other identi- 
fiable groups in 1921. Under normal con- 
ditions it accepts a freshman class of 700 
and restricts over-all attendance to 2,500 
students. It insists, among other proscrip- 
tions, that no more than 25 boys from 
any one prep school be admitted, and by 
turning away hundreds of local appli- 
cants, it spreads out its enrollment to 
cover almost every state. Unsuccessful 
candidates, Jew and Gentile, pues | 
suspect discrimination and are resen 
Jews are in no wise treated as a raci 

oup at Dartmouth, they have captained 
ootball teams, edited the college paper, 
and served on student governing bodies. 

Protests, varying in vehemence, fol 
lowed the Hopkins statement. Justice 
Meier Steinbrink of the New York Su 
preme-. Court called it “a basic disservice 
not only to the Jews but to the concept of 
democracy in the American tradition. 
The National Committee to Combat Ant 
Semitism declared: “Dr. Hopkins isn't 
fooling anybody. He is more dangerous 
than Bilbo.” 

The Dartmouth College Board of Trus- 
tees stood solidly behind its president. 





®In February 1945, Hopkins refused to join a 

test against an American aby pared tage ~ 4 

tee report which had requested quotas for deste 

students. Shumlin consequently withdrew a gift 

Americans United for World of 

Spatior wan: eatgnan anes Hopkins letter 0 
umlin. 
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THE THRILL OF ANEW HOME... 


without leaving the friendly old neighborhood 


HERE are still plenty of thrills in the old home. Just 

study your house for a moment and you can prob- 
ably think of a number of improvements that would cut 
twenty or thirty years off its age as in the job pictured 
above. It’s fun planning changes and with the new modern- 
izing materials now available, the cost will probably be 
a lot less than you think. 


For covering shabby old walls and ceilings, building 
new partitions, adding rooms in the basement or attic, use 
handy panels of Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard. This 
fireproof material is easily nailed in place and takes wall- 
paper, paint or any other decoration. It also comes in rich, 
wood-grain finishes especially suitable for dining rooms 
and recreation rooms. 


For new, gleaming wainscots in the kitchen and bath, 
there’s Gold Bond Gypsum Board 


Is your home hard to heat? A little Gold Bond Rock 


‘Wool Insulation will help to correct this. Comes in con- 


venient size batts or “pillows” ready for tucking between 
roof rafters or attic floor joists. Keeps you cooler in sum- 
mer, snug in winter and pays for itself in fuel savings. 


For interior decoration, Sunflex, the post-war wall paint 
is now ready. Dries in an hour with no lingering painty 
odor and covers in one coat—even: most wallpapers. 
Charming new colors that give the whole-family.a lift, , - 


These are just a few of the 152 Guaranteed Gold Bond 
Products for new building and modernizing— products 
that insure greater permanence, beauty and comfort to the 
homeawner. Now is the time to start planning and your 
first step should be to consult the local lumber and build- 
ing material dealer. He is familiar with all the post-war 

materials and is the best man in 





Tile, costing but a fraction as much 
as regular tile and can be enameled 
any color you choose. 
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LATH * PLASTER * LIME * METAL PRODUCTS © WALL PAINT © INSU 
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‘town to show you how to get the 
‘most for your money. National 


BUILD BETTER WITH. | Sir conpassBsda2 xy 
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'F “N TEST? 


% 








*F-N 
the famous 
Finger Nail 

Test 


“It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
@ head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 


druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





2 A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
¢ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- 
ber or drug counter. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify their hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Associated Press 


Pownall and Titan watch Senator Mead (center) present the big cup to Harriman 


Death, Taxes, and Titan 


The rustic town of Goshen, N. Y., arose 
from its year-round quietude on Aug. 8 
to welcome trotting enthusiasts for the 
twentieth Hambletonian. The color and 
tradition of the race were maintained as 
usual. But the element of chance was 
lacking; everyone knew who was going 
to win the annual classic for three-year- 
olds. Everyone was right. 

As long ago as last year the Hamble- 
tonian was wrapped up for delivery to 
Titan Hanover, one of the greatest trot- 
ters in the history of the venerable sport. 
Acquired as a yearling for $3,000 by the 

en Homestead Stable (E. Roland 
Harriman and Maj. Elbridge T. Gerry), 
the bay son of Calumet Chuck proved 
last year that he was the best two-year- 
old trotter ever. Undefeated in eight 
starts, he won purses totaling more than 
ten times his purchase price and became 
the only two-year-old in history to trot 
the mile in two minutes flat. 

This year Titan Hanover continued to 
prove his superiority by winning the 
championship stallion stake at North 
Randall in Cleveland and then the na- 
tional stake at Goshen on July 31. 


Ya Can’t Bet: The Hambletonian was 
a first for all concerned. It was the first 
time that a horse was so prohibitive a 
ravorite that the Good Time Track had to 
bar him from the betting to prevent a 





uired by law to t least 5 cents 
on each dollar bet. It Be ew erate so much 
could be bet on the favorite the betting 


Harriman had made. six previous at- 
tempts to win the Hambletonian, but the 
closest he had come before was in 1987 


“when his Farr divided second and third 


money. In his only other try at the big 
prize Gerry had landed fourth money 
with Fast Train in 1941. It was also the 
first Hambletonian triumph for Titan's 
42-year-old driver, Harry Pownall. 

Handicapped by his No. 12 post posi- 
tion in the record starting field of nine- 
teen, the Titan was in the ruck, sur 
rounded by horses and sulkies, as the 
starter let them go. Pownall had to take 
the little bay back and out on the narrow 
track before he could find free trotting 
room. At the half-mile marker the Titan 
began to move up on the outside. Passing 
his eighteen rivals, he took the lead as 
they rounded the last bend and pulled 
up a winner by more than half a length 
“i Axomite. aco P 

aving earne post position for 
the second heat, the no-odds-on favorite 
proceeded to make it no contest. He 
went to the front at the start and held 
the lead all the way, finishing three 
lengths ahead of Kimberly Hanover to 
win $27,608.33 more. 

Titan Hanover, unchallenged cham- 
pion of trotters, now looks to Roosevelt 
Raceway at Westbury, L. I., where he 
will defend his crown against all comers. 


, aa 


Barnes to Muckerman 


The seventh-place St. Louis Browns, 
American League champions last yea, 
were sold on Aug. 10 to Richard C. 
Muckerman, St. Louis sportsman, by the 
retiring president, Donald L. Barnes. 
Manager Luke Sewell will remain. 
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_ Only steel can do so many jobs so well. Whether 
it’s safety you want ... or strength, light weight, 
corrosion resistance . . . there’s a kind of steel that 
supplies it. Especially now that new steels are avail- 
able, many of them the products of United States Steel 
‘aboratories. These new steels will be used in peace- 
“ume products for you. In sleeping cars, farm fence, 
il'-steel kitchens, snow shovels. They’ll be marked 
with the U-S-S Label. The sign of good steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY -+- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY +» TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ~+- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY ~+- VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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TAKING THE “CAN'T” OUT OF CRANES 


New Cutler-Hammer Control 
avoids need for special power 


Years ago, when America’s factories first 
used electric motors, there was only one 
kind of power available. 1t was Direct 
Current, familiarly known as “‘dc’’. But 
this type of current had one serious 
disadvantage. It had to be used within 
a few miles of the place where it was 
generated. So engineers turned their 
attention to Alternating Current, or 
*‘ac’”’, which could be produced efficiently 
in great quantities at one point and 
carried by wires for hundreds of miles in 
every direction to supply power to thou- 
sands of users. Today, 97% of Indus- 
try’s electric motors operate on alter- 
nating current. The nation is spanned 
by great “‘ac’”’ networks. Factories need 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 


no longer be jammed into congested dis- 
tricts. Electric power is everywhere. 
The question might well be asked, 
*‘Why do 3% of Industry’s electric mo- 
tors still operate on dc?” It is because 
certain jobs require very accurate speed 
control for which all of America’s engi- 
neers have been unable to find better 
answers than the direct current motors 
being used. But the search goes on and 
on. Until just recently, most overhead 
traveling cranes simply had to have dc. 
It often meant the installation of spe- 
cial direct current generating machin- 
ery or other expensive electrical equip- 
ment just to run the crane. There was 
no other answer to the accurate spot- 
ting of crane loads or the smooth lower- 
ing of loads... until Cutler-Hammer 
engineers announced one of the most 


ereercarrectaaeamerracees — 


in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


ingenious control systems of all time, 
Cutler-Hammer AC Crane Control. 
Now standard alternating current mo- 
tors can be used on cranes. Loads can 
be spotted with precision. Loads can 
be handled with such perfect control 
through five stable dynamic lowering 
speeds that operators cannot tell the 
performance from dc. The it-can’t-be- 
done-with-ac tradition has been shat- 
tered again. More factories than ever 
before can now install the cranes they 
need. And another demonstration of 
Cutler-Hammer engineering leadership 
appearson the record for your considera- 
tion in the purchase of any motor con- 
trolequipment. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Torontd. 
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Saratoga-at-Leisure 
by JOHN LARDNER 


"There is a horse-race meeting in 
rogress called the “Saratoga” peta, 
ut all over the upstate New Yor 

town where Honest John Morrissey, 
Dick Canfield, Lillian Russell, and 
Lucky Luciano once flourished, citi- 
zens are pulling their empty pockets 
out of their ee to demonstrate that 
it is no such thing. Being 
Saratogians, they know. Be- 
ing broke, they feel it all 
over. 

To get to the “Saratoga” 
meeting, a Saratogian would 
have to take a train, travel 
to the edge of New York 
City 200 miles away, and 
run the risk of getting his 
face stepped on in the late 
rush for the $2 windows at 
beautiful Belmont Park, 
which has raised a few trees by way 
of false whiskers and is passing itself 
off as Saratoga. It’s true, of course, 
that the rush to the windows would 
probably not inconvenience the guest, 
since it is hard to imagine a Saratogian 
with $2 left on his body after paying 
train fare. 

To hear the Saratoga townsfolk 
tell it, things are not quite so. tough 
there as in Italy, Poland, or Greece, 
but things are building up to it. 
UNRRA is asked to take notice. This 
was the third year* of the wartime 


travel blight, the third August of Sara- | 


toga-at-Belmont, which is a near rela- 
tive-to Saratoga’s way of thinking— 


‘of Over-the-Hill-to-the-Poorhouse. 


Last spring Saratogians tried to 
bring a little pressure to bear on their 
golden-valied Governor, Thomas E. 
Dewey, who showed political aware- 
ness and a warm heart by replying, 
in effect: 


If I had my way, dear, 
Forever there'd be 

Fast horses in August 
For you and for me. 


With Dewey willing, and the ODT 
dissenting, Saratoga remained at Bel- 
mont and Saratogians remained in 
Saratoga, forced to settle once more 
for a single race with four (4) entries, 
known as the Apocalypse Stakes. 

_ It is a heavy blow to focal industry, 
including the Western Union office, 
which will have to make it up some- 
where else. One of my brightest mem- 
ories of many seasons at Saratoga 
Springs is the ong waiting line at the 
telegraph office of a bright cool mom- 
ing, sometimes stretching yards and 





_yards down the main stem, Broad- 


way. This was composed of tempo- 
rarily unfortunate horse players from 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx 
wiring back home for fresh serum. 
The money-order-collection stampede 
a few hours later—for the mob in New 
York always seemed to be able to 
produce new scratch, so elo- 

uent were the accounts 

m the Springs of how the 

stem _ —< to go over 

top if properly support- 
ed—was equally colossal, 
and all up and down the 
mellow street cab drivers 
and arket owners 
rubbed their hands and ex- 
changed glances of opti- 
mism with dry cleaners and 
hotel men. 

It is no comfort to the stricken 
upstate citizens to know that in the 
last three seasons “Saratoga” has been 
making unprecedented money—that is 
to say, Saratoga-at-Belmont. The mil- 
lions of handy suckers in the New 


York area have been pouring it down 


the funnel. The Saratoga Racing As- 
sociation, which lit out for Belmont in 
19438, has never been so prosperous. 
How will the S.R.A., they ask, stand 
up’to temptation? When the travel ban 
is lifted the horse players will be free 
to go to Saratoga again, but they never 
have gone and never will go in such 
jams and clusters as Belmont brought 
out. And the association will have to re- 
turn to its humble prewar income, 
after a taste of high life. There are 
Saratogians who look with deep, 
though aggressive, misgivings at the 
possibilities of this state of affairs. 


The association is on record as 
hoping to restore the old days as soon 
as possible. Governor Dewey, though 
his State Treasury would be one of 
the chief losers if Saratoga-at-Sara- 
toga comes back, has shown himself 
kindly disposed to the loyal Repub- 
licans who infest the town, and even 


-the scattered Democrats who are 


bound to take their turn at the trough 
and may see the light some day. 

This promises well, but some of the 
burghers are still skeptical. Besides, 
what about this August? Are there 
enough frog legs in the lake to prevent 
starvation? Saratogians can be as cos- 
mos-conscious as anyone, but in the 
matter of this atom bomb, they won- 
der why it could not have been rolled 


out a few months earlier. 
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What do you 
know about- 







The Three S's..2 


The Sirens. Ship wreckers. 
Flagged ing sailors with 
what looked like Allen-A shorts 
Very successful. And why not? 
Who could pass up anything so 
comfortable-looking? 


An Allen-A...? 
Today’s name for tops in under- 
wear, hosiery and sportswear. 
Underwear and hosiery that fit 
like a breeze, wear like armor. 
Knit to fit the way you’re built. 
No droop, no bind, no creeping 
up. Get Allen-A’s for comfort. 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SPORTSWEAR | 
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Looking backward: Henry Mencken as he is today, as he was in his middle years, and his youth 


Fun With Words 


Some 40 years ago a young Baltimore 
police-court reporter named Henry Louis 
Mencken, seeking momentary relief from 
his drab existence, wandered into the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. There, by 
chance, he encountered a file of .a small 
but erudite journal entitled Dialect 
Notes. Young Mencken, who early de- 
veloped a passion for words and who for 
several years had been cocking a keen 
ear to the speech-ways of his native 
city, was fascinated. 

Dialect Notes was founded in 1890 by 
a group of serious students of American 
speech. In their pioneering efforts to dis- 
cover the origins of words Mencken found 
a hobby that was to become his life work. 
During the next 40 years, whenever he 
could find the time in a crowded journal- 


istic career, he devoted himself to study-, 


ing the American language. 

In 1910, when The Baltimore Evening 
Sun was established and Mencken was 
set to doing a daily article for its brilliant 
and often bombastic editorial page, he 
began experimenting with an occasional 
essay on the common speech of the 
country. “These inquiries brought a 
pleasant response from the readers of 
the paper” (which certainly was not true 
about some of his explosions against 
the boobs and quackeries of the day) 
“who took to sending me additional 
material, and I soon an that huge 
accumulation of notes ont commentaries 
which still engulfs me.” 


Accent on Malice: Mencken wrote 
his first magazine article on the subject 
in 1918. He followed it with others and 
at the outbreak of the last war was pre- 
paring to write a book on the develop- 
ment of English in the United States. 


The first edition of “The American 
Language,” a slight volume of 374 pages, 
appeared in 1919. This brought to 
Mencken’s still-famous study at 1,524 
Hollins Street (back in the ’20s the most 
publicized _ liter workroom in the 
country) a flood of fresh material, and in 
1986 the fourth edition, a handsome 
tome of 809 pages, was published. This 
has been reprinted eight times with addi- 
tions and corrections, and still each day’s 
mail brings suggestions and quarrels, 
notes and queries, to Mencken’s house. 
So much material, indeed, has come his 
way that this week Mencken brings out 
“Supplement I,” a long, solid, and typi- 
cally Menckenesque dissertation, com- 
pletely annotated and indexed, of more 
than 750 pages. ' 

One needs to have read none of 
Mencken’s earlier explorations in the con- 
troversial field of language nor, indeed, 
any other book on this absorbing topic to 
enjoy the wit and humor and malice of 
“Supplement I.” 


The New Words: Typical of Menck- 
en’s style is his scholarly pursuit of the 
ye aR of the word highball. “The ety- 
mology of highball remains obscure,” he 
observes. “Some authorities say that it 
was borrowed from the argot of railroad 
men, to whom a highball means a signal 
from a conductor to an engineer to go 
ahead. Others say that it originated from 
the fact that a ball, in the "90s, was com- 
mon bartender’s slang for a glass, and the 
glass used for a highball was naturally 
taller than that used for an old-time 
straight whiskey.” 

Mencken then goes on learnedly to a 
discussion of who first served a highball 
(without =e any conclusion) and 
continues: “The highball came in on the 
heels of Scotch whiskey, which was but 


little drunk in America before 1895. It 
quickly became enormously popula, 
and it has retained its popularity ever 
since. During Prohibition , the cus 
tom arose of substituting ginger ale fo 
soda water, especially in rye highbalk, 
but it has never been approved by 
either high-toned bartenders or enlight- 
ened boozers.” 


The Fancy Words: As might be ex- 

ted of one who for many years was 
nis in some circles as the “Bad Boy 
of Baltimore,” Mencken’s animadversions 
on Forbidden Words make a delightful 
essay. He is a little annoyed over the 
American liking for euphemisms and 
scornfully lists many in common use, such 
as “powder room” which he credits to 
“some learned speakeasy proprietor in 
New York.” Mencken preferred “the high 
days of euphemy” when “they were not 
called anything at all, but simply marked 
‘For Ladies Only.” He traces the use of 
the word “John” or “Johnnie” back to 
the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, although the inventor of the in- 
door modern flush toilet (in 1596) was 
Sir John Harrington. He cites the erudite 


“American Notes and Queries” to the | 


effect that at Vassar College, in the ’20s, 
the John was known as “Fred.” 
Always one to defend the spades of 
the language, Mencken waxes wroth at 
the Hays office and its efforts to rob the 
language of good old-fashioned rugged- 
ness. It makes him mad to realize that 
“the movies are cribbed, cabined, 
confined by regulations that would now 
seem oppressive in a Baptist female : 
nary.” He pours vitriol on the radio 
its squeamishness and, of course, CcOM- 
tinues his fun-poking at the press 
its skittishness. He chuckles at a New 
York paper which not long ago re 
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* Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


They made it! No more hours of watching... waiting. In a few minutes the friendly PBY will 
land and take them aboard, « For nearly a week, sugar—contributing 95% of the food value 
in their emergency rations—bas kept them alive. But it played other important parts in their 


rescue, too, for sugar helped produce the synthetic rubber of their life raft, the plastics for the res- 


cuing plane. It was even used in welding the plates of the Liberty Ship that will take them home. 


GPURRED by the need to overcome war- 


time material shortages, the scien- 
tists of the Sugar Research Foundation 
have called attention to many of these 
industrial applications of sugar and are 
constantly adding new potential uses to 
the lists under study. ; 

The Foundation’s program includes 
the study of sugar as a food, too. Few of 
us realize that 99% of the sugar we eat 
is taken with other foods... or that it is 
this sugar which makes many other valu- 
able but often foods more 
appealing and thus helps us maintain a 
balanced diet that is the best in the world. 

Asa result of this work, sugar’s peace- 


YOU BOUGHT V-E DAY, NOW BUY V-4J DAY=—WITH A BOND! 


time performance promises to be little 
short of amazing. The industry is confi- 
dent that as a raw material, it will be- 
come as common to the manufacture of 
the things we use and wear as coal and 
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that a “fiend” knocked a girl down, 
“dragged her down the cellar steps, beat 
her with an iron pipe, and then as- 


saulted her.” 
The Naughty Words: The book is 


crammed _ with pertinent information, 
such as the fact that in 1936 and 19387 
two students of the language inquired 
of 280 freshmen and 48 seniors and 48 

~ faculty members of a coeducational col- 
lege in Eastern Tennessee whether they 
ever used what Mr. Mencken decorously 
calls the “familiar derivatives of bull and 
horse” and certain other one-syllable 
words presumably in common use. It 
seems that 20 per cent of the males and 
about 40 per cent of the females never 
used the expletives. 

Mencken credits Walter Winchell with 
enriching the American language and has 
some kind words to say for the theatrical 

aper Variety. Many new words, especial- 
y those that come to light in the columns 
and comic strips, disappear quickly. 
Others become a part of the language. 
Mencken treasures them all. 

“Supplement I” is designed to 
on the fourth edition of “The Ameria 
Language” and references are given to 
previous discussion wherever they have 
occurred. But the book can be read for 
itself alone. When Mencken’s essays and 
prefaces and prejudices, his attacks on 
Babbittry, the Bible Belt, and homo 
sapiens as a whole are forgotten, his 
treatise on the language will remain. Per- 
haps not the most scholarly work of its 
kind, and admittedly not a final disserta- 
tion, it is the most fun to read of any 
book in its category that has recently 
come along. (THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ENGLISH IN THE UNITED STATES. SuP- 
PLEMENT 1. By Henry L. Mencken. 789 
pages. Knopf. $5.) 


Po 


Beautiful and Damned 


Cool, witty, and deft, “The Stranger,” 
by Maria Kuncewiczowa, prizewinning 
Polish author, is a study of the psychology 
of exile. Rose, the heroine, is the victim 
of an early exile which made her a stran- 
ger even in her native Poland. And Miss 
Kuncewiczowa has simply turned her 
beautiful neurotic loose and let her ac- 
tions speak for themselves. 

The effect is devastating. Self-drama- 
tizing, bitter, and vain, Rose rules her 
husband and family with spiteful des- 

\ potism. Her more tender moments are 
SENAGRE - mt wailing her unfulfilled dreams. 
Propored FAN AGFA ough thin in psychological motivation, 
Specie weer this portrait of what being uprooted will 
do to a certain type of egotist is as skill- 
ful as it is unsparing. Rose in action 
quite a handful, and drawn as she is 
from the satiric rather than the tragic 
viewpoint, she emerges as one of the 
more memorable of recent fictional vix- 
7 PANAMA + COLOMBIA + ECUADOR + PERU + BOLIVIA * BRAZIL « CHILE © ARGENTINA ens. (THE STRANGER. By Maria Kun- 
cewiczowa. 224 pages. Fischer. $2.50) 
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THEATER 


The Audience Was Polite 


For 45 years George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Candida” has enhanced the reputations 
of some of the theater’s greatest: Kate 
Rorke, Dame Sybil Thorndike, and Kath- 
arine Cornell. Last week Clare Boothe 
Luce, Republican representative from 
Connecticut, made a bid to enter their 
ranks by a starring debut as the gracious, 
gentle Candida in the Stamford summer 
theater. The ranks remain unbroken. 

On vacation from Congress, Mrs. Luce, 
whose_many-faceted interests include 
laywriting and foreign correspondence, 

sides politics, lightly picked up a career 
which si dropped back in 1914 after 
appearing for 200 performances in a 
sey entitled “The Dummy.” An audi- 











‘Acme 
A tender rehearsal scene in which Can- 
dida’s husband embraces her 


ence of 1,800, among them many of 
the most brilliant names in the theater, 

armed forces, and the. government, 
braved a crashing storm to attend the 
opening. Stamford, anti-Luce at the 
polls, was polite. ; 

opening night pamp?"ets in the 

form of a theater Tags » 2pared b 
several Connecticut committees political- 
ly critical of an Luce, never 
Were circulated, ’ 

Stop playing, Clare,” the leaflets said, 
‘ese are serious times.” Three days 

her o in which drama critics 
found little to praise, Mrs. Luce an- 
wunced that she would not extend her 
ppanant but would close at the end 
ot the 


week, despit 
tickets k, despite heavy demand 








"LISTEN! I°11 tell you something about 
Thej 
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mervice is terrible !" 





Good publetnldliong sar with qood service 


AFTER Mre. Brown winds up her tale of grief ... after she has re- 


counted in detail all the occasions when the dealer f iled to come 


through with prompt, satisfactory 
“that make”? Not a chance in the 


service . . . will the Smiths still buy 
world! Another sale has been nipped 


in the bud, with others to follow. Everywhere the Browns and Smiths and 
all their friends measure a product and its maker by service-after-the-sale! 


® Manufacturers know the importance of 
good service, and work ceaselessly to help 
their dealers provide it. Costly training 
programs and elaborate service manuals 
cover the most advanced service procedures, 
and constantly emphasize the importance 
of using the proper tools for every serv- 
ice operation, ; 

When it comes to the task of actually 
getting such tools into the hands of service 
mechanics from eoast to coast, many of 
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THE CHOICE OF BETTE 


SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


mR WECHANICS 


America’s most successful manufacturers 
simply call in Snap-on ... place the entire 
responsibility with the one organization 
that can handle the job swiftly, wastelessly 
and effectively. Snap-on field men visit 
service establishments everywhere — call 
on the mechanics in the shops — display 
and demonstrate factory recommended tools 
— take the orders and deliver the tools. 
Manufacturers interested in better service 
are invited to write Snap-on. 


SWAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


he 


WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 


0072-8 26TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 








Butegedd Mecedulte swsawe 


_ ERNIE PYLE 


IN THE LESTER COWAN PRODUCTION 


“THE STORY of G.I. JOE” 






[ OVERHEARD AFTER THE MOVIE } 












FinSt G.1. That picture is a wonderful tribute to our pal, 
Ernie Pyle. And look at Burgess Meredith smoking a 
good cigar! 

sEcOND G.1. Yeah! Reminds me of when we smoked Black- 
stones overseas. 

rinst G. 1. Right! Now that we’re back home, we can enjoy 
Blackstone cigars again. 

SECOND G.1. You bet! Because that’s the cigar that’s filled 
100 per cent with the finest long-leaf Havana tobacco. 

“« “a “ 


Another thing: Blackstone Cigars are made by skilled workers in a modern 
factory under the strictest sanitary conditions. No wonder Blackstone is known 
as “‘the choice of successful men.”” Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark 5, N. J. 


Blackstone Cigar 
the choice of successful men 


FIVE FAVORITE SIZES: PERFECTO EXTRA, CABINET EXTRA, KINGS, PANETELA D8 LUXE, BANTAM 
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NEWSWEEx 
MOVIES 


Story Bites Scandals 


The Hollywood version of “George 
White’s Scandals” retains the ingredients 
that made its Broadway original an ap. 
nual fun and frolie festival. “The mog 
beautiful girls in the world” are variously 
revealed; the comedy is loud and vigor. 
ous, and the production’ numbers are 
ambitious. Treated to a backstage musi- 
cal-comedy story, however, the resultant 
movie is murky with plot: 

Joan Mason (Joan Davis) and Jack 
Williams (Jack Haley) are a. star 
“Scandals” comedy team. Their marriage 
plans are subverted by Williams’ shrill 
and spinster sister Clarabelle (Margaret 
Hamilton), who at one point makes her 

osition clear by throwing an ax at her 
ture sister-in-law. But Clarabelle even- 
tually suffers an accident to her head and 
consents to the nuptials. 

Furthermore, Jill Martin (Martha Holli- 
day), daughter of a 1919 “Scandals” gil 
who married a titled Englishman, 
comes a current “Scandals” girl under a 
pseudonym. Her dancing arouses the un- 
divided attention of the dance director 
(Phillip Terry), to the chagrin of a 
jealous chorus girl who discovers her 
rival’s identity and hopes to make some- 
thing of it at the British Embassy. Any 
experienced moviegoer can take that 
familiar gambit on from there to the in- | 
evitable happy ending. 

Pleasanter moments are pa b 
Gene Krupa and his band playing 
Want to Be the Drummer With the 
Band™ and “Leave Us Leap.” (Grorce 
Warre’s Scanpats. RKO Radio. Felix E. 
Feist, director. George White, producer.) 
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Sanders and Fitzgerald in “Uncle Harry” 


Murder Will Not Out 


“Uncle Harry,” as a play, was a psy- 
chological study of the consequences of 
etting away with murder. It dealt with 

e dilemma of a man who, having com- 
mitted a perfect crime, finds his perfect 
punishment in not being able to prove it. 

The film version, in trying to create for 
its hero (George Sanders) a more pala- 
table prospect than that of unbearable 
guilt indefinitely prolonged, makes use 
of a familiar and confusing trick. Never- 
theless, the story of a small-town Milque- 
toast driven to murder by his two pos- 
sessive, on sisters, Letty and 
Hester (Geraldine Fitzgerald and Moyna 
Maggill), is still engrossing drama. 

Uncle H {no one’s uncle but a 
plodding, kindly character) supports his 
sisters by working in the town mill and 
lives a pattern 
happiness. When a young girl (Ella 
Raines) falls in love with him, Harry 
sees the vision of a future-with her more 
wonderful than anything he’ had believed 
ge But his neurotic younger sister, 
tty, emotionally unable to give Harry 
up, deliberately wrecks his plans. 

It is then that Harry, in revenge, 
shemes to do murder. He fastens the 
blame for his ‘murder of one sister on the 
ther. Belatedly conscience-stricken he 
an convince no one of his guilt, and 
Letty is sentenced to be hanged. 
Sanders and Miss Fitzgerald act the 

y fashioned characters of Harry and 
with considerable authority. And 
gh the film often moves slowly, it is 
with due attention to building 
Ww the values of small-town life as a 
Provocative background for perfect crime 
fd strange passion. (UNCLE HARRY. 
Universal Pictures. Robert Siodmak, di- 
. Joan Harrison, producer.) 


life without hope of - 








Ray 


for A NATION at WAR 


America’s daily output of war materiél is still 
the vital essential for victory. It includes goods 


_of every conceivable kind and for every imagin- 


able purpose. At the same time, industry must 
continue its production of goods for civilian 
needs. 

To do its part in keeping these millions of 
shipments, unequalled in transportation history, 
moving in a steady and efficient flow will be the 
major responsibility of Railway Express until 
victory is won. Then, our nation-wide service by 
rail and air will be devoted wholly to the job of 
moving peace time shipments. 


Buy MORE AMM WAR BONDS 
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Dairies Everywhere 
Like , 


Because it 
sets the stand- 
ards of de- 
pendability, 
convenience, 
mm and overall 
economy. 
Whether for 
cooling milk, 
freezing ice 
cream, keep- 
ing storage 
rooms cold, 
refrigerating 
trucks, mak- 
ing ice, or 
conditioning 
air, you'll 
find Frick 
equipment 
the choice 
of leading 
dairies 
throughout 
the country. 
Let us quote 
on YOUR 
cooling 
needs: write, 





Chestnut Farms, Washington 





Superior Dairies, St. Augustine 





Central Ice Cream, Chicago 





Cernation Milk, Tulse 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


1—The Imperative Need 


The use of atomic power in war- 
fare together with the prospect of 
peace makes it imperative that Ameri- 
cans prepare their minds, their govern- 
ment and their manner of life for 
something new in our experience. Roll 
up the maps, close the books and file 
away the patterns of 1939. Most are 
irrelevant to our future. The 
atoms of our old cosmos 
have been shattered by the 
events of the past six years. 

It is my purpose in this 
and several subsequent 
columns to explore the new 
circumstances which must 
condition our thinking, our 
policies and our actions. It 
would seem appropriate, 
first, to consider not so 
much the detailed content 
as the direction of our thinking. 

Science is dynamic, but opinions 
and thought premises are static. The 
normal, sane human mind is indis- 
solubly bound to the past. We think in 
grooves made by those who have 
passed on before us. The person who 
breaks that servitude is either a seer 
or a lunatic. 

I am not suggesting lunacy as a way 
out of our difficulties, but I am sug- 
gesting that temporarily, at least, we 
reorient ourselves more largely by 
what we see and know of present facts 
and future probabilities than by past 
experience. 


Consider what we were, what 
the world was.and what we knew 
in 1919, at the end of the last 
war. Consider the nations which made 
the peace of Versailles—Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United 
States. Germany in 1919, as compared 
with the Germany of today, was a 
giant. Italy, Japan and France have 
since slipped from the rank of great 
powers. Britain is relatively much 
weaker. Russia, then torn by revolu- 
tion and weakened by the breakdown 
of a former civilization, was in the 
world’s doghouse. Now Russia and 
the United States are the giants of 
the earth, with the British Empire 
still cohesive, but impaired, With 
this reality before Russia and the 
United States, they can no longer in- 
dulge in the comforts of detached 


nationalism. 





The most common argument for 
internationalism is that science and 
invention have made the world small- 
er. The basis of that argument is true. 
The derivative assumption—that the 
United States must take a more active 
part in international affairs—is also true. 

But that is not enough to explain 
the new outlook we must have. The 
more important fact is that as this 

country and Russia have 
‘ grown stronger, ,other na- 
tions have grown weaker. 
That means not only that we 
must participate in interna- 
tional affairs, but must as- 
sume a more dominant role. 
No such dominance by so 
few powers has been seen 
on this earth since the 
Roman Empire, and _ the 
world then was a very small 
one. In the face of that, the 
idea of detachment is indeed fantastic. 

Science, moreover, has made the 
problem of defense a collective, not a 
national, matter. The nations must 
protect themselves in future not from 
one another, but from the cosmic 
forces which men have evoked from 
nature. The atomic principle is the 
enemy of all nations unless all nations 
join in controlling it. Like Franken- 
stein, we have made a monster which 
endangers its.creator. 

The tests of efficiency necessary for 
American government in the pastoral 
days of our past will need drastic re- 
vision. Qualities of mind and stand- 
ards of training-needed in high office 
in the past will not qualify for the new 
world politics. 

Economic shibboleths will lose their 
meaning in a world in which Ameri- 
can financial and industrial power 
will be dominant. Even many of our 
concepts of social legislation and 
state socialism. will be irrelevant. 
Most old reforms were based on tight 
economic nationalism. Education and 
all other forms of communicating 
thought and information must be 
reconstructed. 


All these and many other factors 
in our national life can be revised if 
Americans can genuinely cy fag 
the changes lying before us. For our 
mastery of our, new role will depend 
on the capacity of our intelligence to 

ace with what has happened to 
us to the world. 
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1 “J literally stumbled on it,” writes a friend of Canadian Club 


e e Whisky, “—a centuries-old Mayan ceremonial bowl. Holding it, I 
couldn’t help wondering what secrets it could tell of that amazingly 
( scovery Nn advanced Indian civilization whose story may never be fully revealed. 


That was in Yucatan last Spring while I was awaiting Clipper pas- 
sage to New Orleans— nowadays just 3% hours away by air. 


y dong day had started out as a turkey hunt, 3 “Qne memorable experience was 4. “Winding up at an henequen plantation 
but even the teeming game in this hunter’s swimming underground. You must was an eye-widening experience too—eye- 
dream-land couldn’t compete for my attention | go underground (or to the beaches)... | widening for two reasons: the vast fields of spiky 
with the fascination of the ruins, the eerie land. | Yucatan has no surface streams or lakes. | henequen (source of rope and twine) and... 


5 “The hacienda house dating back almost to Cortez! 

I felt I'd been transported back three hundred years—till 
I sipped a treat that’s prized wherever civilized moderns 

meet. No mistaking its distinctive flavor—Canadian Club!” 
Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 

¢ That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“Canadian Cll 


iecaaned from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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